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A NEW BOOK BY 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


With 80 Illustrations by C. S. Reinhart. 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By CuHaritrs Dupiery 


~ 


WaRNER. Richly Illustr.“,1 by C. S. REINHART. 


%, 
Pp. vil, 364. 8vo, Half Leati. «, $2.00. 
on 

a , 

“Mr. Reinhart’s spirited and realistic illustrations are very attraci.ve, and contribute to make an 
unusually handsome book. We have already commented upon the earlier chapters of the text; and 
the happy blending of travel and fiction which we looked forward to with contidence did, in fact, dis- 
tinguish this story among the serials of the year. The appearance of the complete work allows one 
to appreciate better the wide area and the marked diversity of scene traversed, but the justice and 
delicacy of Mr. Warner's observations and the lightness of his manner are as noticeable on any page 
as in the whole."—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“ Nobody will question that Mr. Warner has seen with his own eyes every landscape, every 
stretch of beach, every hotel piazza and dining-room, every skirt and w hisker which in this book he 
describes. There is an intense life-likeness to it all, the figures are as ieal as the places: the cha- 
racters are more than types; they even will recognize themselves... . The author's humor is a 
constant quality. His good-nature is contagious. His companion artist is in sympathy with him.” 
—Literary World, Boston. 


“No more entertaining travelling companions for a tour of pleasure resorts could be wished 
for than those who in Mr. Warner's pages chat and laugh. and skim the cream of all the enjoyment 
to be found from Mount Washington to the Sulphur Springs. . . . His pen-pictures of the 
characters typical of each resort, of Phe manner of life foHowed at each, of the humor and absurdities 
peculiar to Saratoga, or Newport, or Bar Harbor, as the case may be, are as good-natured as they 
are clever. The satire, when there is any, is of the mildest, and the general tone is that of one glad 
to look on the brightest side of the cheerful, pleasure-seeking world with which he mingles. , 
In Mr. Reinhart the author has an assistant who has done with his pencil almost exactly what Mr. 
Warner has accomplished with his pen. His drawings are spirited, catch with wonderful success the 
tone and costume of each place visited, and abound in good-natured fun."—Christzan Union, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ka The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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part of the United States or Cunada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 
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Remittances ai the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, ~~ ~ tne gd — by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA, Place. 
HE SOUTHWEST" "INSTITUTE. a 
Health and Education for Girls and Boys in the 
finest climate in the world. 
Girls received into the family. 

For circulars address Mrs. E. C. DeRBy. 
Refers by direct oom to Rt. Rev. Wm. I. Kip. D.D., 
Bishop of Californ Ts ap See. Stoneman, Governor 
< Ca ee: General W. Sherman, General George 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and te mem = A... , *- boys. oe a in- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
4 Le French, and German Boarding School 
for Young 
— prepared for College. 
mple grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 
Aad itional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 





Teachers. 
YWARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU. 
tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass., will take 
one boy into the 1 the fami ly. 








struction and ew ani 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
Preparatory School for Boe #500 per vear. 
For Circular address H. Wixson, A.M. 


District oF CoLumBIA, Washi nm, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 


WE NORWOOD INSTITUTE, — A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 
and little wis. 
Rr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


[ TNIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 
School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 


7. 
Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Me TITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
urses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 





fingineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
E, Sec’y. a Pe oo Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


WE BERLITZ “SCHOOL OF LAN- 


geeaee. es.— Boston, 154 Tremont Street ; Ra York, 
23 W. treet and 627 Madison Avenue; a; Ga 26 
Court Street; Philadelphia, 1523 Chestnut heboct 


i n, 723 14th Street, N. W. 
uperior native teachers. 
Conversational lessons a specialty In small ne $10 
r term; also private instruction. Trial lesson free. 
erms begin any time. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE IJINSTI- 


tute of Pochncioay and for Harvard College with- 
out Greek. Private School. ALBERT HALE. 








259 Boylston Street. 
WA UNC V ALL “SCHOOL (sgth Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo; 
isas pecialty. Reference is e to the Institute Facul- 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, C: 
OME FOR BO Ys Re "4 BBO T AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his Smite, 00 
fit for college or educat® privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charmi loca- 
in, wee fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Q 
DAMS. ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
toy and boarding school for boys. School year 
— 15th September, 1886. 
‘or all information address 
WILuiAM Everett, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTs, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
TZ paratory Schoo! for Boys. 45th ae: Catalogues 
on application. EORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 

OWARD COLLEGIATE JINSTI- 

tute. Full ogee »with ereer college course. 
EN , Prin 


ncipal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, yy University, and 
Newnham College, Cambri ~ England. 
New JERSEY, Lawrence \ 
AWRENCE VILLE. "SCHOOL. —JOHN 
C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 
New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
AQUET INSTIT UTE FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—Spring — begins February 2. 
Miss HARRIET STUART BAQUET, 


incipal. 
a York, Suspension Bridge 
E VEAUX COL LEGE. —A Military 


Boarding School ie —ty 
WIL Munro, A.M., President. 














New York, S 
RS. C. &. , WILKINSON" S fens 
School for Girls.—$1,000 
Only ten pupils. Refers to Miss Foutia 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. i Contie, Inve 


extras. 
Ooi. Alcott, Hon. 





~ Qo INVESTMENTS 
4 to 8°-'BONDS 
And other Securities. Call or send for Lists. 


S.A.KEAN & Co., BANKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
Broadway and Wall Street, New Work. 








MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO. 


, 


New York, Uti 


Rs. PIA TT” SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 2ist, 1887. Applications snoald be made early. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. A 
&. RIX S HOME aad DAY SCHOOL. 
peagome for any College or Scientific School. 
Miitary. D 
Ws. S. Rix, A.M., Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 











UPILS INSTRUCTED IN PR. SCT. 7 

CAL te, bescate Mr and in Quincy School methods. 
Address, omg. —_ Well’s School, 711 Madison 
Avenue, New York Cit 


School A genctes. 


RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, trio 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College. high and pri 
vate school work. J. Ransom BripGe, Manager. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

poe ees Chicago, will supply superinten. 

dents. elalists with positions in Cen 
tral, Wes tern, a ‘Sout ern States for ensuing year. 


CHOOL AGENC Y.—Oldest and best known 
in the United States. Estab’d 1855 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 East 14th St., New York. 














WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach 
ers. Circular free. 
E, O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Wants. 


ONDON CORRESPONDENCE, — AN 
English journalist (of advanced views), holding a 
responsible engagement as Ae gee reporter on 
a leading London “daily” and possess ing exceptional 
facilities for obtaining early and Pauthent ¢ information 
on all matters, is open te accept the London agency and 
act as correspondent of a good American paper. Incisive, 
humorous, and —— —. Offers and require 
ments, please, with oon ¢ paper JOHNSON, 
2C aoutberwell, New I Road, London. 











French,German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con 
versation, by Dr. RicH. 8. ang ee celebrated MEIS- 
TERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, #5.00 for books of each 
language. with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part L., 26 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


39 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand. and new books re- 
celv from Parts and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


"ITTELL’S LIVING AGE COMPLETE 
Index.—Ten Numbers (Abbott—Vespucci) now rea 
dy. The few likely to be interested inthis troublesome 
and expensive work may examine it in the great Libra 
ries, Boston ; Redwerod.! ewport; Mercantile, New York ; 
Case, Cleveland; Michigan $ State, Lansing; Public, Mil: 
waukee ; Congressional, Washington ; etc. , Price to Sub 
scribers, #1.50 a i to all others, #2.0« 
E. ROTH, 1135 Pine St.. Philadelphia. 


lOUX CITY, |0Wn. 


Parties who neglected toinvestin 1 Kansas City City 
and Minneapolis real estate at the proper time 
and missed it, have now another opportu. 
nity in Sioux City, Those who did invest in 
Kansas City and Minneapolis and consequently 
enriched themselves, are invited to inspect the 

COMING CITY OF THE WEST. Send for circulars. 
Address JOHN PEIRCE, Sec’y, Sioux City, lowa. 




















Prompt and reliable information relative to 


Florida and Florida Invest- 
ments. 


furnished by R. G. Robinson & Co., Real Estate, Loan, 
and General Agents, Orlando, Orange Co., Florida. 
Branch office, Zellwood, Fla. 





CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 


Four Per Cent Government Bonds 
— 6 percent. Debentures Capital $600,000 

rge reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 
yo INVESTMENT Co.,150 Nassau st. N. idl ° 





ADVANCED COURSE FOR FRENCH STUDENTS. _ 


FRENCH EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, for 
school and family ; 26 numbers a a. post-paid, for 
21.10. Specimen number mailed to y ad 

E. ROTH, 337 8S. Broad & St. ‘Philadelphia. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN POREIGN L. aa V- 
g . Miscellaneous Books in Fore 
Catalogues on application. Foret verlod 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., St. Boston. 
> 
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SALE OF AN OLD VIRGINIA 
HOME AND PLANTATION 


of About 5,600 Acres of Land, by Order of the 


Circuit Court 
OF 
ALBEMARLE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 





The plantation is divided Into eleven tarms, ten of which 
contain from 150 to 250 acres each of cleared land with 
suitable woodland attached. On each are four (4) vulld 
ings, namely, a cottage-home of four (4) rooms, a kitch- 
en, a meat-house; and one containing corn-house, barn, 
and stable. Each is divided into six (6) fields, well 
fenced, and with one or two exceptions all the flelds of 
all the farms are watered by living streams. The old 
homestead farm of about 800 acres contains all necessa 
ry outbuildings. such as barns, stables, corn-houses, ete., 
quarters for Jaborers, bath house and dairy, a four 
roomed office, and the old mansion rebuilt and added to 
since the war—the last two in a lawnof S acres. The 
garden of focer (4) acres falls in terraces from the house 
to a brook that runs through a dell at the foot ofa hill 
whichis about 40 feet high, filled with shrubbery, wide, 
rassy roads and walks, and is altogether a fairy spot. 
The old manston has a cellar ynder the whole, contains 8 
rooms and wide halls, with closets, dressing-rooms, etc. 

The lands are in the famous County of Albemarle, in 
the grape growing district, of which the Monticello Wine 
Cellars are the centre, and are specially adapted to the 
culture of the other fruits, including the celebrated Albe- 
marie pippin, and to corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, and espe- 
clally to grasses. hey are inthe midst of a refined so 
ciety, with church and school facilities, 16 miles from 
Charlottesville and the University of Virginia, 3 miles 
from Gordonsville, with a station and post-office of Chesa 
yeake and Ohio R.R. on the plantation, 2 miles from the 
fomestead At this station are two residences and a 
country store-house (belonging to the estate), the latter of 
long standing and established business. These lands pre 
sent a rare copestannty for investment to a capitalist 
desiring a delightful country home with large possessions, 
or toacompany of settlers to divide among themselves. 
The railroad runs for 2% miles through the place. 

In addition to all this, these lands lie at the base of the 
Sou’west Range of mountains, apart of the plantation 
running up on Peter’s Mountain, the highest peak of that 
range, the climate being as heaithy as any in the world. 
Besides these advantages, there is, for 244 miles through 
the plantation, a vein of hematite tron ore, accompanied 
by one of limestone, vertically projected, 80 ft. wide, and 
running parallel to the iron vein at a distance of about 
200 yds. A t bargain can be had in these lands. For 
furiher particulars, apply to JOHN M. PATTON, Com 
missioner of Circuit Court of Albemarle County, at Ash- 
land, Hanover County, Virginia. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breaks Gocua 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


4 VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
_. Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness. Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
‘atalocues by enclosing stamn atahlichad 1e4n 


\4 SH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU SIs 
iY _ oN. Y., Booksellers. Local History, Genealogy, 
First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books in all ce 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 


\V4 TION—SETS. VOLS., NUMBERS 



























bought and sold by A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, | 
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A NEW EDITION JUST READ) 


rtn > santa 
THE SUN 
| ~ 7 
By C. A. YOUNG, Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the College of New Jersey. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


In this edition a ‘supplementary note” has 
been added, giving a brief statement of the most 
important developments in solar astronomy since 
the publication of the second edition in 1882, 
bringing the subdject up to date as far as possible 

*THE SUN’ forms No. 34 of The Internation 
al Scientific Series. Wita numerous illustrations 


12mo, cloth, price $2. 


I). Appleton & Co., 


Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York 


a vrrys. 7 ryr s 
) ‘ 
4 ; 

BRENTANO BROTHERS, 
5 Union Square, New York. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, NEWS 
DEALERS, MUSIC DEALERS AND IMPORTERS. 
English, French, German, Spanish, and Itallan Books, 
including not only the latest novelties, but a complete 
stock of Classics always on hand. Send for catalogues 


Full line of foreign magazines and papers. Ary book fur 
nished, no matter where published. 





LE FRANCAIS, 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE LIT 
TERATU RE, 
JEAN DE PEIFFER, Kédacteur, 
Principal Dep. of Languages, 
New England Conservatory, Franklin Souari 


BosToyx, Mass, 
The best French periodical ever founded in this 


country. The Nation. 


To be Published February, 
Catalogue AXVIIL (7,000 Nos.) 
Theology and Philosophy. 
By E. J. BRILL, Leide (Holland). 
New York : G. E. STECHERT, 


766 Broadway. 


German Simplified. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German langus Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers (with Keys), at 10 cents each; school edition 
(without keys) bound tn cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book 
sellers. Sent, postpasa, on receipt of price, by Prof. a 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau St.. New York. Prospectus free 
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publication of its kind ever issued. 
ducted from first order. 


CATALOGUE No. 393, which this vear we send out in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue 
S repiete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and vegetables. many of which can only be 
obtained from us; and contains. besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and very full instructions on 
all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us. and. we believe. is the most complete 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents ‘in stamps), which may be de-# 
Please be sure to order Cataloque by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. °° * 


“aescribed in our 


37 Cortlandt St., 


NEW YORK. 
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ISA LITTLE WONDER. 
The Pocket Atlas of 
iH orld. 


A couprekensive and popular series of maps, 1! 


, 
ti i ¢ 


lustrating Political and Physical Geography 


prepared by John Bartholomew, FRG OS 
BKeautifully printed in Simo, cloth extra 
$1.00; full leather, $1.56 
‘Is a most inviting little tome, iva 
ble and intelligible "—New York Commerera 


{dvertiser. 


** One of the most convenient little books ever 


published.”—Chiecago Tribune 


* A decidedly cute pocket: atlas.”— Cincinnat 
| Commercial Gazette 
‘Nothing more reliable and convenient in its 
way has yet appeared.” Boston Glo 
“Mr. Bartholomew as a geographist is a sufi 
cient guarantee of its accuracy as well as Valu 


The Churchman 


/G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


2 PET I 


Ww. and § \ dure 


JUST READY) 


The Law of Contracts. 


> . 
By J. 1. CLARWN HARE, LLP 
} One volume. Svo Law Sheep 14 pages Price 
SA.) net 
We have just issued an entirely new and very impor 
tant work on this great subject by Hom. Jo LC) ank 


Hake, of the University of Peonsylvania) The eminent 
author is well Known to the profession through hts valua 
ble editorial labors on the Amertoan editions of * Smith's 
Leading Cases’ and’ White and Tucor'’s Leading Cases in 
Equity.’ the American notes which he prepare for these 
works being thorough and exhaustive and highly ex 
teemed oy Yexal erities, Im 1851 he was clected Ass 
clate Judge of the District Court of Philadelphia, and 
afterwanis presikiing Judge tn the same court. He bas 
lectured on the subject of Contracts and Constituttons! 
Law in the University of Pennsyivanta 

The high reputation of the author, the time he has de 
voted to the preparation of the work, and the importance 
of the subject justify the publishers tn the anticipation 
that the result is a treatise of great vaiue to the profes 
sion and that tt will have a lange sale 


PUBLISHED RY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


UM Washipgton Street, Boston 


Monographs on t:ducation. 


MODERN PETROGRAPHY. An account of 
the Application of the Microscope to the Study of 
Geology Ry George Huntington Willams, Johns 


Hopkins University 


THE STUDY OF LATIN IN THE PREPARA- 
TORY COURSE. Ry Professor Edward P. Morrts, 
Williams College. By mail, 25 cents 


Ry mall, 25 centa 


MATHEMATICAL TEACHING AND ITS MO- 
DERN MVETHOOS. Ry Professor Truman Henry Saf 
ford, Williams College. By mail, 25 cents. 

HOW TO TEACH READING AND WHAT TO 


READ IN THE SCHOOLS Ky 


y Professor G,. Stanley 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University 


By mail, 25 centa. 


+ 


D.C. HEATH & CO., 


3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. 

A new Illustrated and Descriptive Ca- 
talogue sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
CO., London, and 23 East 16th Street 
(Union Square), New York. 

THE MORAVIAN RAG DOLI, 


to quote a prominent writer, “is the most Christian look 
ing and beautifully dressed doll I have ever seen; my 
children are delighted with it.” $3 (nignt dreas 30 cents 
extra), carefully packed, registered, and post-paid. A 
most welcome gift at all times. Full description most 
cheerfully given. “ DOLLS,” Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa 
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Secacr  Willide 


NEW BOOKS. 





A Comtist Lover, and Other 


Studies. 
By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 
cloth, $1.50. 
+,*‘*The main essays on immortality and on 
the Rights of Animals and the Dialogue, are all 
of them splendid. The clearness with which you 
have grasped the problems at issue, the justice 
you deal to your opponents, and the masterly 
way in which you state your own high convic 
tions are, to my thinking, quite admirable.” 
—Frances Power Cobbe. 


The Hayward Letters. 
Being a Selection from the Correspondence of the 


late A. Hayward, Q. C., 1834 to 1884. 


With an account of his Early Life. By Henry E. 
CARLISLE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


Crown, 8vo. 





The importance and great interest of these let- 
ters cannot be better proved than by mentioning 
the names of some of the principal of Mr. Hay- 
ward’s correspondents, viz.: Mr. Gladstone, M. 
Thiers, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Count D’Orsay, 
Mr. Norton, Lady Dufferin, Lady Palmerston, M. 
de Remusat, Louis Blanc, Dumas, M. Mignet, Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord Dalling, M. Montalem- 
bert, M. Merimée, Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Lockhart, 
Theouvore Hook, Sidney Smith, Mrs. Grote, etc. 





Twenty-one Years’ Work in 
the Holy Land. 


A Record and a Summary. 


June 22, 1865-June 22, 1886. Published for the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In 
1 vol. large crown 8vo, with 50 illustrations, $1.25. 


“Likely to prove of invaluable service to all those 
who ure interested in work in the Holy Land.”— 
Record. 

“ Thev are invaluable labors which the society 
has initiated, and ope can but trust that a liberal 
degree ot public support will be assured to their 
continuance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





The Anatomy of Negation. 


By EDGAR SALTUS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Contents: The Revoli of the Orient. The Ne- 
“ations of Antiquity. The Convuisions of the 
Church. The Dissent of the Seers. The Protests 
of Yesterday. A Poet’s Verdict. Bibliography. 


About the Theatre: Essays 
and Studies. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER, author of ‘English wra- 
matists of To-day.’ Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2,50, 





FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLI- 


CATION. 
Verdi: An Anecdotic Histo- 
ry of His Life and Works. 


By ARTHUR PoNGIN. With Portrait and Facsimile. 
Translated from the French by James E. Mat- 


PREPARING 


thew. 1 vol., 8vo. 





2 The Nation. 


“The respectable and sometimes exceilei.t 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nat intercourse.".—K. W. Emerson. 

‘““T may say in regard to aul manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Se~ies is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 


STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanisb, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 each, with exceptions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated ty P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tovr in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S8S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations. 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 


were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.’’— Preface. 


PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The [nn ia the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’s WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 

leted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
At Stokes. 2 vols., with nun.erous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 





4 SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 

BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPAY. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 

CERVaNTES’ DON QUIXOTE, 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 

FaIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 

HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA. 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 

STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. 


2vols. Translated. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 


New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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NOW READY. 
The Second (February) Number of 


Scribner's Magazine. 


25 cents a Number. $3.00 a Year. 


— eowwn OF JANUARY NUMBER 
140,000 COPIES. FIRST EDI- 


TION OF THE FEBRUARY NUM- 
BER 125,000 COPIES. 


Contents of February Number: 


JULIUS CAESAR AS PONTIFEX MAX- 
IMUS. 
FRONTISPIECE. 

A striking reproduction of the noble and im- 
pressive bust in the Vatican Museum, engraved 
(from a photograph) by W. B. Closson. 

THE LIKENESSES OF JULIUS CESAR 
JOHN C. ROPES. 

An especially interesting paper, by the well- 
known writer and critic in military history, on 
an entirely unique collection made by him during 
many years. Superbly illustrated with eighteen 
engraved reproductions of the likenesses. 

THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE ; 


Or. THE POSTHUMOUS JEST OF THE LATE 
JOHN AOSTIN. Part first. THE WILL. 


A Novelette. J. 8. OF DALE. 


HALF A CURSE. 
A Story. OCTAVE THANET. 


IVORY AND GOLD. 
CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND 
COMMUNE OF PARTS. 

Secoaod Paper. The Siege. E. B. WASHBURNE, 
ex-Minister to France. 

SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 
Chapters VI-IX. HAROLD FREDERIC. 


THE LAST FURROW. 
CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM. 
GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOU 
VERNEUR MORRIS. 

Second Paper. ANNIE CARY MORRIS. 


The conclusion of these invaluable contempo- 
rary pictures of Social life in Faris at the time 
of the Revolution, by one of the shrewdest ob- 
servers of his day. 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK 
HOUSE.—I1. 
H. C. BUNNER. 

Illustrated by Frost, Edwards, and Hopkinson 

Smith. 
NAVAL POLICY: 
FROM 1861. 

JAMES RUSSELL SOLEY, U. 8. Navy. 
THE DUCHARMES OF THE BASKA- 

TONGE. 
A Story. DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


AFTER DEATH. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
M. COQUELIN. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
RUSSIAN NOVELS. 
THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 








OUR A LESSON 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 


Subscribe from the First (January) 
Number. 


*,* Remittance should be sent by post money order or 
registered letter to 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 




















Jan. 27, 1887. 


“The ‘Young Folks’ Cyclo: ia’ should be in every 
uvenile library.”"—From a Report of the Connecticut 
oard of Education. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ( Common Things.....82.0 
of - 
CYCLOPZDIA — ( Persons and Places... 2.50 
*,* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
HENRY HOLT & Co., Publishers, New York. 


GINN & CO’S 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS : 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH. 
Prof. J. B. Clark of Smith College. By mail, #1.10. 
Eeonomie Principles restated in accordance with the 
modern spirit. ‘I cannot express too warmly my ap 
preciation of this treatise.”’"—Prof. H. C. Adams, 
Mich. and Cornell Univ. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK IN FRENCH. By Sophie 
90 ets. ; for introduction, 80 cts. 


By 


Univ. 


Doriot. By mail, 

“The best book yet issued for children beginning the 
study of French.” — Prof. de Pfeiffer, New Eng. Conserva 
tory. 


NINE JATAKAS. By Prof. L. H. Elwell 


of Amherst Coll. By mail, 65 cts. Pali text trans 
literated, with notes. 


THE PARTHENON FRIEZE ($1.60) and 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM OF ROSMINI (£2 65). 
By Thomas Davidson. 


THUCYDIDES. Book Vil, Edited by 
Prof. C. F. Smith of Vanderbilt Univ. Text and 
Note edition—introduction price, cloth, $1.25; paper, 
95 cts. Text, 20 cts. In the College Series of Greek 
Authors. 


SPIERS’ FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 
French-English and English-French. Each, $4.50. 
The only authorized American edition. 

NEARLY READY. 
DANTE HANDBOOK (Davidson), CE BE S’ 


TABLET (Parsons), THUCYDIDES, Book I (Morris), 
INTRODUCTION TO HOMER (Jebb). 





*,* Circulars and full information on application, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
The Popular Science 
Monthly 


FOR FEBRUARY. 








CONTENTS: 
THE LAWS OF HABIT. By Professor William James. 


SCIENCE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. (Concluded 
By Daniel G. Thompson. 
THE SOUTH-AFRICAN DIAMOND MINES. (Illus 


trated.) 
MATERIALISM AND MORALITY. By W.S. Lilly. 
SCIENCE AND MORALS: A Reply. By Professor T. 
H. “Tux"ey. 
SOME POINTS ON THE LAND QUESTION. 
B. Bunce. 
FETICHISM OR 
Pellew. 

MISGOVERNMENT OF GREAT CITIES. 
By Frank P. Crandon. 

FULGURITES OR LIGHTNING-HOLES. 
By George P. Merrill. 

VIEWS OF LIFE IN THE CRAZ} 
Mrs. E. D. W. Hatch. 

MASSAGE. By Lady John Manners. 

SKETCH OF CHARLES C. ABBOTT 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

EDITOR'S TABLE; Prophets of Evil. 
in South Africa. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
NOTES. 

Price, 50 cents Single Number; 


By Oliver 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM. By George 
Concluded 


Illustrated 


MOUNTAINS iy 


(With Portrait 
A Strange Sight 
POPULAR MISCELLAN) 


$5.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





BEGINNER'S 





The Nation. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
SATURDAY BOOKS 


MR. BROWNING'S NEW VOLUME 
PARLE YINGS WITH CERTAIN PEO 
PLE OF IMPORTANCE IN THEIR DAY. To wit 


Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher 
Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Ge 
rard de Lairesse, and Charlies Avison. Introduced by 
a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates; concluded 
by another between John Fust and his Friends By 


ROBERT BROWNING 1 vol, 16me, $1.25; also Swo 
$1.25 
THOMAS HH, BENTON Vol. XIV of 


American Statesmen Series Ry 
VELT. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, #1.25 


THEODORE Roost 


Mr. Roosevelt's excellent biography of this distin 
suished statesman, whose long and eventful political 
career covered a most interesting period in American 
politics, cannot fail to be of great value and interest 


Published before in’ the 1AWERICAN 
STATESMEN, 
Edited by JOHN T. MORSE, Jr 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By J.T. Morse, Je 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. Ry H.C. Lopar 
JOHN C.CALHOUN, By Dr. H. von Host 
ANDREW JACKSON, By Wa. G. SuwyER 
JOHN RANDOLPH. By Hervey 
JAMES MONROE. By Pres. D.C. Gutman 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Joun T. Morse, Je 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Carpor Lops 
ALBERT GALLATIN 
JAMES MADISON. By Sypvey Howarp Gay 
JOHN ADAMS. By Jonn T 
JOHN MARSHALL. By At Magrupen | 
SAMUEL ADAMS. By Jawes K. Hosmer 


Serves 


ADAMS 


By JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 





Morerk, JR | 
an BR 


Each volume, lbmo, gilt tom, $1.25 | 

! 

A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND. | 
READY and DEVIL'S FORD. Two characteristic | 
new stories by Brer Harre. Little Classic stwle | 


IXmo, #1.00 


a ; . 
“ff £ - 74) ill 
FebruarvlMantc 
Contains the following articles 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
A remarkable Poem, tive pages long. 
M. O. W. OLIPHANT 
And T. B. ALDRICH, | 
The Second Se V.-VIll | 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHAITTIER., 
A Day. A Poem. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Paul Pat o, Sein ae 
JOHN FISKE. 
SUSAN FENNIMORE COOPER, 


A Glance Backwara 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
A Bird ef 
HARRIET WATERS PRESTON, 
Two Serious Books. 
LAWRENCE SAXE, 
A Striking Two-Part Story, 
The Lady from Maine. 1. 
Other Essays, Poems, Contributors’ Club, etc. 


#00 A YEAR ; 35 CENTS A NUMBER. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON : 
11 East 17th St., New York, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
Oxford University Press. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Macmillan & Co.. 


NEW YORK 


THE VISION OF WILLIAM C 
cerning Piers the Plowman. In Three Paral 
lel Texts. Together with RICHARD THE 


REDELESS. By William Langland (about 
1S61—1800 a. Dp.) Edited from numerous 
Manuscripts, with Preface, Nites, and a 
Glossary, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat 
Late.D., LL.D. 2 vola, Swo (Vol 1, Text 
Vol, 2, Preface, Notes, and Glossary), &S 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO PAR 
nassus, with the Two Parts of the Return 
from Parnassus. Three Comedies performed 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge, a. p. 1 

101. Edited from MSS by the Rew W 
D. Macray, M.A.. F.S.A) Swo, S225 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES —New Voiume 

THE CHRISTIAN ria iG 
nists of Alexandnma. Fight Lectures preached 


before the University of Oxford in the vear 
IS86 on the Foundation of the late Kev. John 
Rampton, M.A. By Charles Begg. DD. As 
sistant Chaplain of Corpus Christi Collegy 
Ime, $1.50 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. —New 


Volumes 
MIDDLE 


SECOND ENGLISH 


Primer. Extracts from Chaucer With 
Grammar and Glossary. By Henry Sweet 
M.A 16mo, 20 cents 


RACINE S ESTHER. Fadited with 
Introduction and Notes, by George Saints 
bury. l6mo, 40 cents 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Scenes 
of Travel. Selected and edited by 
Siintsbury. 16mo, 0 cents, 


(reorge 


NIEBUHR'S GRIECH/ISCHE 
Heroen-Geschichten, Tales of Greek Heroes 
Edited, with English Notes and a Vocabu 
lary, by Emma 38, Buctheim. School edi- 
tion. 16mo0, 40 cents. 


EASY GREEK READER. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. 16mo, 75 cents, 


EURIPIDES MEDEA. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By C. B. Heberden, 
M.A. 16mo, 0 cents. 


SELECTED ODES OF HORACE. 
With Notes for the use of a Fifth Form. By 
E. C. Wickham, M.A. I6mo, 50 cents. Sepa 
rately, Text, 30 cents; Notes, 30 cents, 


P. TERENTE ADELPHI. With 
Notes and Introductions. Intended for the 


Higher Forms of Public Schools. By the 
Rev. A. Sloman, M.A. 1l6mo, 75 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


New York, 112 Fourth Avenue. 
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CHOICE ENGLISH BOOKS 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Selected from their new Catalogue. 


CAMPBELL (Lord). The Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, from the Earl. 
est Times till the Reign of King George [V. By John, Lord 
Campbell, A. M., F.K.S.E Second edition. S8vo. Half 
calf, marbled edges. 8 vols. $54.00 met. London (Mur- 
ray), 1846. 

The best edition of this work. 

COLERIDGE, Works in Prose and Verse of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Derwent, Henry Nelson, 
Mrs. Coleridge, and his daughter. Elegantly and uni 
formly printed. With portrait, etc. 12mo, and 8vo. Very 
handsomely bound in full lished calf, extra, richly 
tooled, gilt tops. Pickering & Moxon’s best edition. 26 
vols. $150.00 net, 

(Very scarce.) A most unique and handsome set of 
Coleridge’s works 

DEFOR, The Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Da- 
nlel Defoe With a Biographical Memoir of the Author, 
literary prefaces to the various pieces, illustrative notes, 
etc., including all contained in the edition attributed to 
the late Sir Walter Scott, with considerable additions. 
With a portrait. 16mo. autifully bound by Tout in 
three-quarters calf, one, top. 20 vols. $75.00 net. 

»xford (D. A. Talboys), 1804, A handsome set of the best 
edition, now Very scarce. 

DE QUINCEY. The Works of Thomas De Quincey, 
“ The English Opium Eater.” Including all his contribu- 
tions to periodical literature. With a fine steel portrait 
and fac-simile letters. 8vo. Three-quarters calf extra, un- 
gilt top, bound by Tout. 16 vols. $38.00 net. Edinburgh 
(A, & C, Black), 1878, 

DORAN.—The works of Dr. Doran complete in 23 vols., 
handsomely bound in half-red crushed levant, gilt top. 
Svo and i2mo. $135.00 net. London: Bentley, 1854 81 
A scarce set and difficult So pet together, comprising all 
the works of this quaint and charming writer. Brimful 
of anecdote. 

THE DRAMA.—A choice collection of the Dramatic and 
Poetical Works of Mrs. Aphra Benn, Richard Brome, Mrs. 
Centlivre, George Chapman, Thomas Heywood, Thomas 
Randolph, and Sir John Suckling. The set complete in 
25 vols. 16mo. Bound uniformly ip full polished yellow 
calf, $90 net. London: Pearson. Scarce reprints of 
very early editions now unobtainable. 

GLADSTONE, Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, D. C. L., M. P. for the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. Three-quarters morocco, gilt 
top. 3 vols. $37.25 net. Oxford (University Press), 1808. 

Out of pript. and scarce: perfect copy. 

HAZLITT. Complete set of the works of William Haz- 
litt. In 22 vols. 12mo. Half crushed levant, gilt top. 
#90.% net. A collection of choice editions of the works 
of Hazlitt, complete, ed by his son. A very handsome 
set, Ser agg fot mae and bound. 

MOLIERE, e@ Dramatic works of Moliére, rendered 
into English by Henri Van Laun. With a Prefatory Me- 
motr, Introductory Notices, Appendices, and Notes. I)- 
lustrated by a portrait and 35 etchings executed special 
ly for this edition by M. Ad. Lalauze, Paris. With dupli 
cate plates of all the etchings, one on Whatman, the 
other on Japanese paper. Large-paper copy. toval 8vo. 
Full crushed blue levant, extra, very richly gilt and tool- 
ed on back and sides, uncut edges, gilt top. 6 vols. $180 
net. Edinburgh (Paterson, 1875). 

“Not only the best translation in existence, but the 
best to be hoped."’— Atheneum. 

NAPOLEANA. —A choice collection of works relating to 
Napoleon, comprising #rialmont’s Life of Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington, Bussey’s History of Napoleon, Forsyth’s 
Napoleon at St. Helena, Robinson’s Memoirs of Sir 

Thomas Picton, Scott’s Life of Napoleon (first edition), 
wave History of the War in France and Belgium in 
1816. 

The set complete in 22 vols., 8vo, uniformly bound by 
Mansell in haif calf, extra, richly tooled on back, gilt 
top, #62.50 net. 

PAINTERS AND ARTISTS.—A choice collection of the 
biographies of famous painters and artists, comprisin 
the lives and works of Biake, Ellen Clayton’s “ Englis 
Female Artists,’ Collins, Fuseli, Gainsborough, Haydon. 
Lawrence, Michael Angelo, including an “autnor’s 
oe ” (unpublished) of his poems, Reynolds, Rubens, Ary 
Scheffer, Thornbury’s “ British Artists from Hogarth to 
Turner.” fitian, Turner, U wins, and Wilkie. 

This very fine set of 35 vols., 8vo, uniformly bound in 
half calf, extra gilt, gilt top, for $165 net. 

PEPYS’S AND EVELYN’S DIARIES AND LIVES OF 
THE NORTHS: 


PEPYS. Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S., com- 
orising his Diary from 1659 to 1669, Kdtted by Lord 

raybrooke. Second edition. With portraits. 8vo. 5 vols. 
London (Celburn), 1828. 

PEPYS. The Life, Journals, and Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys, Esq , F.R.S , including a Narrative of his 
Voyage to Tangier. With steel portrait. Svo. 2 vols. 
The suoplementary volumes to the ‘Diary.’ (London) 
Bentley, 1841 

EVELYN. Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq.,F RS Com- 
rising his Diary from 1641 to 1706, and a selection of his 
amiliar letters. Edited from the original MSS. by Wil- 
liam_ Bray, Ksq., F.A.S. With portraits. Svo. 5 vols 
London (Colburn), L827. 

NORTH. The Lives ofthe Right Hon. Francis North, 
Raron Guilford; the Hon. Sir Dudley North; and the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North. By the Hon Roger North. 
With poriraits and notes, historical and biographical. 
8vo. 3% vols. London (Colburn), 1827. 

the set complete in 15 vols. 8vo. Uniformly and 
handsomely bound in full polished calf (yellow), fall gilt, 
and in perfect condition. %120.00 net. 

The best edition. Scarce. 

SCOTT, The Entire Works of Sir Walter Scott. Com- 
rising his Novels, Tales, Romances Poetical Works, 

iscellaneous Prose Works, and Life by Lockhart. Ele- 
gantly printed and illustrated with numerous fine steel 
engravings, after designs by J. M. W. Turner, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, and other noted artists, and an extensive 
series of beautiful wood-cuts. 12me. Beautifully bound 
by Tout in three-quarters calf, extra, gilt top. 100 vols. 
$26.00 net. Ediuburgh (Cadell & Co.), 1829. 

First and only complete edition. 

THIERS. History of the Consulate and the Empire of 
France under Napoleon. By M. A. Thiers, late Prime 
Mintster of France. With steel portraits. First edition. 
8vo. Three-quarters calf, gilt top. 20 vols.in 10. $55.00 
net. London (Colburn), 1845, 

The only authorized edition. 


Our Catalogue of Rare and Choice English Rooks sent 
free on application. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


WASHING TO 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr, President. 


Net Assets, December 31, 1885................ $7,394,545 64 


Receipts during the year 1886: 


For Premiums......"..... . «$1,508,698 70 
For Interest, Rents, &c....... 407,117 81 #1,915,816 51 


$8,310,862 15 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death................ $518,486 54 
Matured and Discounted En- 
GOTTIBED. 20.0 ccccscocscce cece 152,718 86 


Cash Dividends, Return Pre- 
miums, and Surrendered 
Policies 

Annuities. 


435,633 85 

4,543 99 
Total paid Policy-holders. 81,111,383 24 
WOOD. cocescccese cc i 15,121 53 














ceca ccccucostucsevcstincsscese 262.793 02 1,496,730 79 
Net Assets, December 31, 1886. 7,813,631 36 








ASSETS. 

U.S. and N. Y. City Stocks..... $659,703 42 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 

first liens on real estate...... 6,377,398 67 
Real Estate........ EEE 430,216 57 
Cash on hand and in Banks 

Omd Trust Co.......ccccccccece 137,631 52 
Loans on Collaterals............. 170,197 29 
Agents’ Balances................ 38,483 89 $7,813,631 36 


Add excess of market value of 
Stocks over cost.............. 167,546 58 
Interest Accrued........... oie 63,936 68 
Interest due and unpaid 12,862 25 
Deferred and Unpaid Pre- = 
miums, less 20 per cent...... 211,636 73 
$8,269,613 60 


Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1886..... 


LIABILITIES. 





Reserve by N. Y. standard, De- 
partment valuation.......... 27,219,901 60 
Claims in course of A 


au abaaaean 57,169 99 
not yet 















Polictes issued in 1886................. 3,266 
Amount of Insurance in 1886......... $7,428,439 


rrr re 1.865 20 
Premiums paid in advance.... 6,816 60 
Unpaid cividends to Stock- 
Pin: inimeshnedinoeescesace 528 50 
Salaries, Rent, &c....... ....... 2,041 68 
Surplus as regards Policy-hold- 
io 66vcacunsnscccccosap-ssceees 981.290 63 $8,269,613 60 
Number of Policies in force.......... 16,504 
Total Amount Insured ............... $36,574,831 





W. HAXTUN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 


F.S 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 


CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary. 
B. W. McCREADY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. MERRITT TRIMBLE, 
WM. HAXTUN. GEORGE A. ROBBINS. 
ROLANDG. MITCHELL. JAMES B. JOHNSTON. 
GEORGE N LAWRENCE, THOMAS HOPE. 

LEVI P. MORTON. JOHN H. SHERWOOD. 
ABIEL 4. LOW. JAMES THOMSON. 
GUSTAV SCHWAB. WILSON G. HUNT. 


CHAS. H. LUDINGTON. 
ROBERT LOWNE. 
PAYNK PETLEBONE. 
FRANCIS SPEIR. 
DAVID THOMSON. 
FREDERIC R. COUOERT. FRANCISG. ADAMS. 
NATHANIEL L. McCREADY. BENJ. W. MCCREADY, M.D. 


GEORGE NEWBOLD. 
BENJAMIN HAXTUN. 
EDWIN H. MEAD. 
HENRY F. HITCH. 
CHARLES P. BRITTON. 


THE NEW COMBINATION POLICY 


OF THE 
Washington Life Insurance Company, of New York. 


affords ample protection for the family of the insured for twenty years, with annual divid>nds at the end of the first 


and each subsequent year, payable in cash, or applied to augment the policy, at the option of the insured. 


It enables the insurant to secure to himself a competence for old age, being the full amount named in the policy, 


together with all accumulated dividends 


Upon the completion of the peroid, and simultaneously with the payment of the Capital Sum, the insured ts also 
at once the possessor of full paid-up non-participating insurance for one-half of the Capital Sum, which fs an estate 


in reversion, without further cost, and payable at death. 


IT GUARANTEES 
in strong and explicit terms advantages not found in the policy of any other company. 
) 


Suppose the amount of the policy to be $30,000. 
Ir GUARANTEES— 


The payment of 330,000, and all accumulated dividends, should the insured die within the period of 20 years. 


lt GUARANTEFS— 


The payment of $30,000, together with all accumulated dividends, if the insured survive the period. 


It GUARANTEES— 


The payment to the insured of the fullsum of all cash dividends to its credit, if desired, should the policy be sur- 


rendered before the expiration of the term. 
ir GUARANTEFS— 


To the policy-holder who survives the 20 years’ period, a paid up life policy for $15,000. 
ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS, 


Under the Combination Policy of THE WASHING: ON, the insured secures more protection than by any speculative 
scheme of insurance ever devised, by as much as the accumulated dividends would increase the amount of the policy. 

Contrasted with the policy of any company whose dividends are deferred 5 vears, 16 
ing which the insured risks the entire loss of the surplus — of his premiums, and magnifies the hazards of his 
insurance, this policy of THE WaAsuINGToON is not only intrinsica 


measure of the security it affords. 


THE IDEAL CONTRACT. 


As an endowment. the Combination Policy, being a positive contract, is better for the insured than any policy ever 
before issued. As an Endowment and Life Insurance Policy combined, it is the ‘‘[pDEaL” 
to a “ Tontine,” or “ Distribution,” or “ Deferred Dividend Policy,” 


indefinite contract. 


ITS LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 


Protected by the unique non-forfeitable dividend system of THE WASHINGTON, with annual cash dividends, with 
rovisions for surrender more liberal than the non-forfeiture law of the State provides, and with 
dence and travel unrestricted ; with all these benefits united in the COMBINATION PoLICY OF THE 


confidently recommended to the public as the nearest approach to a perfect life insurance contract ever devised. 








ears, 15 years, or more, dur- 


ly more valuable, but is incomparably superior in the 


Contract; and is superior 
by as much asa definite is always superior to an 


rivileges of rest- 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 27, 1887. 


The Week. 


Botu houses of Congress have passed the 
Electoral Count Bill, and it only needs the 
President’s signature to become a law. Hap 
pily there is thought to be no doubt of the 
President's approval. The bill. passed so 
quietly at last, through both houses, that it is 
difficult to realize why it should not have be- 
come a law years ago. It removes all doubt 
and confusion about the counting of the Presi- 
dential vote in Congress, and thus eliminates 
from our quadrennial contests one of the most 
disturbing elements which have ever been con- 
nected with them. This and the Presidential 
succession law of the last session are most 
important achievements. If they could be 
supplemented now with a constitutional 
ameadment increasing the Presidential term 
to six years, we should advance still further 
on the way to stability and freedom (for at 
least part of the time) from political excite 
ment and partisan plotting. 














The addition of an article to the Hawaiian 
treaty, by virtue of which Pearl River Harbor, 
the finest roadstead in the Pacific Ocean, is 
ceded to us, may be a wise provision for us if 
the Hawaiian Government are willing to agree 
to it. But we cannot think this at all likely. 
We rather incline to the opinion of the Cali 
fornia Senators that the adoption of this article, 
if insisted upon by us, will cause the rejection 
of the whole treaty, since the cession of Pear] 
River Harbor is virtually the annexation of the 
country to the United States without any corre- 
sponding responsibility on our part for govern- 
ing and defending it. 





It would puzzle a professor of political sci- 
ence a good deal to explain to his class the 
moral of the late Senatorial struggle at Albany. 
Mr. Morton was heavily weighted, in the eyes 
even of those who thought most highly of 
his claims to the place, by the character of 
his chief workers. The mere activity of 
Platt and Erwin in his behalf gave 
strength to the reports that bis money 
was being freely used in support of his can- 
didacy, and helped to conceal or minimize 
the weight of bis personal character and the 
efficiency with which he has filled other positions 
in the public service. Mr. Miller was bis own 
chief worker, and consequently his ways 
were less known to the general public, but the 
sudden adhesion to his cause of the Hon. 
James W. Husted at the eleventh hour sent a 
pang through the ranks of those who had been 
persuading themselves that virtue was on the 
Miller side. It was evident, too, long before 
the contest closed, that the Miller machinery 
was far the more complicated of the two, and 
that it was connected by a great deal of belting 
witb national politics. It is almost certain, the 
professor might say, that some good cause has 
gained through the failure of the Miller-Husted 
combination, but what cause it is, he would 
add, heaven only knows. 





The contest bas not, we regret to say, 
strengthened the influence of journatism. The 
powerful and pertinacious support given to Mr 
Conkling by the World did not secure for that 
gentleman a single vote, or, indeed, the mention 
of bis name. The Jimes began well with 
pushing Hiscock, but in a moment of weariness 
abandoned him for Miller, whom it supported 
with its usual enthusiasm, with occasional ex 
posures of Morton's villany, until Miller was 
defeated with Morton's aid. But Mr. Hiscock’s 
success, on the whole, pleases every body except 
Mr. Miller. It pleases Mr. Morton, because it 
was due to his following, and contents the 
public generally, because there is no question 
that Mr. Hiscock is a Senatorial man, fit to 
represent the State. The queer, roundabout 
way in which he has reached the place, is a 
curious illustration of the confusion which 
pervadcs our State politics, He will now have 
to be as ungrateful as possible to Platt and 
Erwin if he wishes to keep his good name 


When the question of retlecting Senator 
Dawes of Massachusetts was first raised, out 
siders sympathized with the opposition to 
giving him another term. In his prime Mr 
Dawes was never a man of the traditional 
standard for Senator in Massachusetts, and age 
has not made him wiser or broader. If the 
issue had been between his re@lection and 
the choice in his place of a man like ex 
Gov. Robinson, the movement for a change 
would have commanded the approbation 
of the country. But, as the contest developed, 





it became evident that the defeat of Mr. Dawes | 


would mean the establishment of a political 
machine of the worst type, managed by a little 
clique of intriguers, with Henry Cabot Lodge 
at its head, and that the election of Congress 
man Long, a *‘ genial,” weak-kKneed politician, 
whom this ring had taken up as the anti-Dawes 


candidate, would only signify the submission of | 


the party to an odious sort of bossism. For 
some time past, therefore, friends of honest 
politics have desired the defeat of the stalking 
horse for this machine, and, on Mr. Robinson's 
refusal to become a candidate, the retlection 
of Mr. Dawes becomes a cause for congratula 
tion. Various motives are assigned for the 
turning over of the Democratic votes to the 
Serator, which decided the contest. While 
some of the minority may bave adopted this 
course in the hope of promoting factional 
strife among the Republicans, it 1s probable 
that the controlling reason with most of them 
was the belief that the retlection of Mr. 
Dawes would be the best thing for the State. 





The Mexican war is now nearly forty years 
in the past, and it would be natural to suppose 
that a proposition to pension every man who 
served sixty days in that war, or the surviving 
widow of such a man, could not long affect the 
pension rolls. Yet, if precedents are of any 
value, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
beneficiaries of the law which Congress passes 
in 1887 will be enjoying their allowances as 
far in the future as the middie of the 
twentieth century. The last report of the 





The Nation. 


Commissioner of Pensions shows that there 
are yet on the rolls 1,589 survivors of the wat 
of 1812 and 13.397 widows of such soldiers 
Nor is the war of 1812 the earliest in our his 
tory which has a pl ace in the current pension 


~* 


business. The Revolution ended i 1788, | 


there is still living in the town of Northwood 
N. H., in her ninety sixth vear, a woman 
Benia 


who in her early life married Capt 


min Stevens, a Revolutionary soldier, who 
participated in the battle of Bennington, and 
us his widow she draws a pension of $16 a 
month. The fancy of young wonwn for mat 
trying the aged veterans of a bywone war, with 
an eye oftentimes to the pension which awaits 
a soon inevitable widowhood, appears to be as 
strong nowadays as in the early part of the 
century, and consequently it is quite witht 
the range of possibility that 1950 may find the 
nation still paving pensions on aceount of the 
war of 1847 

The First Comptroiler of the Treasury has 
just overruled the decision of his immediats 
predecessor, that the compensation of Con 
grossmen could not be withheld to meet their 
liabilities to the United States. The law of 
ISVS (section 1766 of the Revised Statutes) in 
very strong and sweeping terme declares 
that ** no money 
for his 


shall be paid to any person 
compensation who is in arrears 
to the United States, until he has soa 
counted for and paid into the Treasury all 
sums for which he may be hable But, not 
withstanding this plain provision, when the 
celebrated ** Colonel Pom Ochiltree, who, as 


Marshal of the 


owed the United States about 7 OO) appear 


Eastern District of Texas, 


ed, as a Representative in Congress, before 
the late Comptroller, with ‘‘an able and 
elaborate argument,” and protested against 


the setting aside of his Congressional salary for 
the extinguishment of this debt, it was held that 
the statute did not apply to suck a case Phe 
reason given for this decision Was that section 6 
of the firstarticle of the Constitution in impera 
tive language declared that ‘* The Senators and 
it presentatives shall receive at ompecnsahion for 
their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States.” It 
would appear from the published decision of 
, 102) that 
this language was so mandatory that a member 
of Congress himself could not, without violat 
ing the law of the land, refuse to accept the 
compensation provided for him, 


the late Comptroller (iv. Lawrence 


Mr. Durham 
seems to take the more sensible view that it 
simply required the legislative branch to pro 
vide salaries for ‘‘the Senators and Representa 
tives,” but that it by no means put it out of the 
power of the Government to withhold their 
compensation to balance their indebtedness on 
the books of the Treasury. 





All good citizens will rejoice that a man- 
damus has been granted by the United States 
District Court, directing the, French line of 
steamers to receive freight from the Old Do- 
minion Steamship Company. We believe seve 
ral of these foreign steamship companies have 
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deliberately concluded that they would make 
more,or rather lose less,money by disregarding 
their legal und moral vbligations as common 
carriers than by opposing the boycott set on foot 
by the strikers against the Old Dominion 
Steamship Company, as long as they had no- 
thing to fear beyond an action for damages. A 
mandamus, however, carries with it the penalty 
of imprisonment for contempt in case of disobe- 
dience, and the prospect of a jail often has a 
wonderfully clarifying effect on the brain on 
thesubject of rights and duties. In case Judge 
Shipman has to award this penalty, we trust 
he will be liberal in fixing the amount, so as to 
remind these great carriers of what they owe to 
the community. The companies which are 
helping to boycott the Old Dominion Company 
by refusing to perform their own duty, have 
no excuse except that they are afraid that, if 
they did their duty, they might suffer some 
loss. This reminds one of the preparations 
the Manhattan Railroad Company made last 
year to stop running trains on the Ninth and 
Second Avenue lines, through fear that the 
engineers on the other lines were going to strike. 
It would be useless to preach duty and mo- 
deration to the poor strikers if great corpora- 
tions were to be allowed to behave in this way. 
So we truststhe courts will show these foreign 
companies that if they start in business as 
common carriers at this port, a common car- 
rier’s business they must do, for better or 
worse, as long astheirsign is up, or else allow 
their managers to be locked up for meditation 
in the sweet retirement of Ludlow Street Jail. 





The end of the strike at the Lorillard tobacco 
factory would be amusing if it did not cover 
so much misery and humbug The strikers— 
or at least those of them whose places have 
not been filled—are going back to work, and 
we are told that no statement of the griev- 
ances which caused them to strike bas 
ever been submitted to the firm. The 
probabilities are that, as in the case of the 
’lougshoremen, the great bulk of them did 
pot know why they struck. This often 
happens nowadays. The strikes are ordered 
by Walking Delegates, nominally in the interest 
of an abstraction called ‘‘ Labor,” but really 
in order to show something for their salaries. 
This is one of the great defects of all 
the existing labor organizations except the lo- 
comotive engineers. In nearly all the other 
trades the Oral Laborers, who manage them, 
think their value to the organizations depends, 
or will be thought to depend, en the amount 
of disturbance between employer and em- 
ployed which they are able to create in the 
course of the year. Until this is rectified, 
either by the growth of intelligence among the 
rank and file, or the selection of a_ better 
grade of men for the leadership, Labor will, 
we fear, make little progress towards a hap- 
pier life. 





The statement which Archbishop Corrigan 
has made of the McGlynn case leaves nothing 
more to be said on either side. No man can 
read it and not be convinced that Dr. McGlyan 
has been treated with great forbearance and 
kindness, and that he fully deserves the dis- 
cipline t- ~hich he has been subjected. His 





letters are more than justification for the sus- 
pension which the Church authorities have or- 
dered. Take, for example, these passages from 
the one which he wrote to the Archbishop on 
December 20 last: 

‘* My doctrine about land has been made clear in 
speeches, in reported interviews, and in published 
articles, and I repeat it bere I have taught, and 
[ shall continue to teach, in hes and writ- 
ings, as tong as I live, that land 1s rightfully the 
property of the people in common, and that pri- 
vate ownership of land is against natural jus- 
tice, no matter by what civil or ecclesiastical 
laws it may be sanctioned;and I would — 
about instantly, if I could, such change of laws al 
the world over as would confiscate private prop- 
erty in land, without one penny of compensation 
to the miscalled owners.” 

That doctrine is not only sufficient to ex- 
clude any man professing it trom the Catholic 
Church, but from all churches, or even from 
preaching morals or ethics. It is the rankest 
socialism, and any churca which permitted 
its clergy to preach it would be giving its 
sanction to anarchy. That the Archbishop, 
after receiving this letter, should have con- 
tinued to treat Dr. McGlynn leniently, is the 
strongest possible evidence of his forbearance. 





We are glad to say that Mr. Reilly’s bill mak- 
ing September 1 a legal holiday, to be called 
‘“* Labor Day,” has passed the Senate of New 
York. As this is one of the steps towards the 
solution of the labor problem recommended 
by Gov. Hill, we trust the bill will be promptly 
passed by the House. When it becomesa law, 
all we shall have to do is to wait with hopeful- 
ness for the arrival of the day, and see what 
happens. We must repeat, however, that we 
think the name given to the day is a mistake. 
To call ita ‘‘ Labor Day,” when it is to be de- 
voted to idleness, is surely an abuse of lan- 
guage. There ought to be inserted in the bill 
some recommendation as to the manner in 
which we should pass the day, like that which 
the President and Governor put in their procla- 
mations about Thankgiving and Fast Days. 
The most fruitful way of passing it would 
seem to be in meditating on Labor. If medi- 
tation on Labor in general should seem too 
vague or monotonous, we might devote a cer- 
tain fixed portion of the day to meditation on a 
different class of Labor; for instance, from 
eight A. M. to ten A. M., on plumbers; from ten 
to twelve, on coal-heavers; from twelve to two 
on ‘longshoremen; and from two to four on 
Walking Delegates, and so on. 





Pinkerton’s Men have begun to attract the 
attention of the labor demagogues in the State 
Legis:atures. The Senate in this State has 
passed a resolution requesting the District At 
torney to find out ‘* by what autbority persons 
other than police ofticers and the Nation- 
al and State militia carry or are per- 
mited to carry arms in the city and 
county of New York, with a reference to 
the law, statute or otherwise, bearing on the 
subject, and what, if any, legislation is neces- 
sary to prevent or prohibit the carrying of 
arms by such persons.” We presume the car- 
rying of arms, provided they are not concealed, 
on a man’s own premises, or on the premises of 
his employer, at the employer’s request when 
in reasonable apprebension of danger to life or 
property, is a common-law right. It is in fact 





the right of self-defence, of which no citizen 
can be deprived. The New Jersey Assembly 
has introduced a bill probibiting mayors 
and sheriffs from employing as special po- 
licemen persons who have not lived in the State 
continuously for three years at least, or in the 
county where called on for one year. Piuker- 
ton, by the way, has no prejudices. He would 
as soon hire Jerseymen as any others. Another 
bill prohibits the employment of Pinkerton’s 
Men as deputy sheriffs, policemen, or consta- 
bles. This is all very well, but it ought also to 
provide some stringent penalty for the failure 
or refusal of local authorities to furnish po- 
lice protection to persons calling for the 
same when menaced by mob violence and 
their business interfered with. In the mean- 
time no power can prevent Pinkerton’s do- 
ing a good business in furnishing a private 
force for the defence of houses, stores, factories, 
yards, wharves, and other private premises 
against Labor until the public get tired of the 
prevailing lawlessness. 





The Louisville Courier-Journal falls foul of 
a statement of fact made by the Nation 
recently, that the United States Treasury, 
in making its payments, allows the holder of 
the warrants drawn upon it to take whatever 
kind of money he pleases, gold, silver, or 
greenbacks, It says: 

‘* These sweeping assertions are misrepresenta- 
tions of the practice of the Treasury, except as to 
bondholders, Government officials at Wasbing- 
ton, and members of Congress. It is and has 
been the rule to pay these classes of creditors in 
gold and greenbacks. or bank checks; but, as to 
all other claimants, the Treasury exerci-es the 
option of all other payers, aud uses eitber form 
oft legal-tender currency, gold, silver, or green- 
backs, which may best suit its convenience.” 
Turning to the list of public payments other 
than those to ‘‘ bondholders, Government offi- 
cials at Washington, and members of Con- 
gress,” which, according to the Courier-Jour- 
nal, Belong to the privileged class of creditors, 
the largest item we find is that of pen- 
sions, $68,000,000. The pensioners, we are 
to understand, are treated differently from 
the bondholders, being put off with any- 
thing that comes handy, while the gold in 
the lreasury is carefully reserved for the privi- 
leged few. Then come the foreign ministers and 
consuls, One would expect to find them among 
the pampered classes, rioting in gold; but no— 
according to our learned contemporary, they 
are treated no better than the pensioners, hav- 
ing silver or greenbacks or anything else shov- 
elled out to them haphazard. Next come the 
judges of the courts, the marshals and district 
attorneys, Governors of Territories, land offi- 
cers, Indian agents, etc., all humiliated and dis- 
criminated against in the treatment they receive 
at the Treasury. ‘The army and navy fare no 
better. We should expect the Government con- 
tractors to be in the best position of all, or no 
way behind the bondholders in getting the 
choicest places at the pay table. Far from it. 
They have to take anything that is left after 
the bondholders and the Washington aristo- 
crats are served. We wonder that Senator 
Beck has not denounced this unseemly practice 
of discrimination, Perhaps it is because he is 
himself one of the beneficiaries of it, drawing 
his salary in gold, while the poor postmasters 
and gaugers of distilled spirits in Bourbon 
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County are compelled to take the very leavings 
and offscourings of the public till. 





They were having a good time in northern 
Alabama last week putting up the price of 
iron, organizing new companies, erecting new 
furnaces, issuing stock, and ‘‘ booming” gene- 
rally, when suddenly, as the Philadelphia 
Press correspondent tells us, “‘a shadow was 
throw.a across the jubilation by the announce- 
ment that the Roone Iron Company of Chatta- 
nooga had just closed a contract for the pur- 
chase of 40,000 of English pig-iron 
for the manufacture of steel rails.” This 
unaccountable mishap has, according to the 


tons 


same authority, led to a great re- 
vival of protectionist sentiment in that 
region, looking to an increase of the 


duty on pig-iron, which stands at the beggarly 
sum of six dollars per ton, or not much above 
50 per cent. ad valorem. What view the 
Roone Iron Company, the real cu!prits, take 
of the agitation, we are not informed. They 
might say that they wanted the iron to make 
rails with American labor, and could not get 
it anywhere else. They might plead that their 
own customers could not wait for the pig to 
be made in this country. They might 
say to the ‘‘ boomers” in iron’ mines 
and stocks that the ore and coal of 
northern Alabama would keep, and would 
come into use fast enough for the advantage of 
the American people under a duty of $6 per 
ton, They might put in a variety of special 
pleas, but everybody would be able to see that 
they were only clever devices for cheating 
American labor. The only sure way to avoid 
such scandals is to bring the iron-makers 
together in a room, and make them take a 
solemn oath not to charge more than the foreign 
price for iron, plus duty, freight, ete., and 
put up a pecuniary forfeit for any violation of 
the agreement. On such conditions, and on the 
further condition that they can make all the pig 
metal wanted, they might confidently appeal to 
the Roone Iron Company not to bring reproach 
upon the country by buying English pig. 





The Rev. Dr. Hall of this city, speaking last 
week to the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian 
Association on ‘‘ Moral Risks and the Insur- 
ance against Them,” made one assertion 
which we think he would himself admit re- 
quires a great deal of quatification. He said: 

‘** People cry out against the degraded moral 
tone of the newspapers, but I tell you that we, 
the readers of the papers, are responsible for 
that degradation. Tne readers demand a cer- 
tain style of literature, and it is furnished in an 
honest endeavor to satisfy the paper's constitu- 
ency.” 

Now this very excuse might be made for all 
vendors of obscene literature. Such literature 
would not be produced if there were not a cer- 
tain demand for it; but when Anthony Com- 
stock catches one of these vendors, and brings 
him into court, he is not allowed to plead in 
extenuation of his offence that he found a 
good market for his wares. It might, too, 
with one or two trifling alterations, be made 
to cover the case of Keepers 
and gambling hells and liquor-saloons. If the 
law allowed these establishments to be multi- 
plied in proportion to the demand for them, 








of brothels | 


they would swarm in this city beyond en- 
durance. One of the great, if not the greatest, 
objections to indecent and immoral literature 
is that it has a constant tendency to enlarge its 
own market—that is, to foster and spread with 
great rapidity the tastes to which it appeals for 
support. When a scoundrel gets hold of a 
school catalogue, and sends his filthy books 
and pictures to the pupils, it is not because 
there exists there already what the economists 
call an effective demand for them. It 
cause he expects that the sight of them will 
create an appetite for them which will procure 
him further orders. 
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The application of all this to newspapers is 
very simple. That there is a public which 
likes to have sensational, trivial, and indecent 
gossip supplied to it as ‘‘ news of the day” 
there is no doubt. But newspaper editors have 
it in their power to foster this taste or to fos 
ter better ones, just as they please. In fact, 
every newspaper conducted with ability in 
greater or less degree makes its own market, 
All the newspapers acknowledge this in their 
annual prospectuses. Not one of them admits 
that it appeals for support to the. silly, 
or vicious, or trifling, or ignorant portion of 
the community. No publisher would delibe 
rately take refuge under Dr. Hall's plea, and 
claim that he was under compulsion of any 
kind to make an indecent or puerile or sensa 
tional newspaper. Every one of them pretends, 
with more or less assurance, that 
ence on society is on the whole an 
ing and purifying one, and makes for mo 
rality and social order, snd that his journal is 
just the thing for ‘ family reading.” Under 
these circumstances it is rather hard for that 
portion of the public which is protesting 
against the recent tendency to care more for 
the vicious and prurient or trivial than for 
the serious things of life, and which has 
apparently produced some effect, to find a man 
in Dr. Hall’s position helping to relieve the 
newspapers of their responsibility, and put it 
on the shoulders of the general public, which 
has already all it can bear. There is no ar 
rangement which all kinds of dealers in bad 
literature would like better, because half the 
dirt is in appearance taken out of a dirty 
calling by finding that you can both make 
money in it and escape censure 
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There is said to be a movement on foot in 
Chicago for the restoration of knee-breeches, 
and a number of men are exchanging pledges 
to wear them. Whether such a movement can 
succeed is doubtful, but there ts no question 
that the opinion is spreading through the civil 
ized world that the introduction of trousers at 
the beginning of the present century was a mis 
take, and that the advantages they were at first 
supposed to possess over Knee breeches have 
proved illusory. These advantages were the sav- 
ing of trouble in the matter of buttoning 
at the knee, and the deliverance from 
criticism of persons with ill-made legs, or, 
in other words, the diffusion of equal 
tv in the matter of legs. The trousers have, 
sowever, revealed another sort of inequality 
stil] more odjous—inequality in wealth, No arti- 


i 
} 
i 


cle of clothing more distinctly reveals the con 
dition of a man’s purse than the trousers The 
fraying at the lower edge of the leg, which i 
with much 


sure to come Wear, IS generaiy 


taken as a sign of very narrow means, and the 


bagging at the knee, which is also inevitabh 
bevides producing a foundered appearance 
like that of a horse which is “gone” in the 
forelegs, is a sign that a man has only om 


two pairs, It is assumed by the world get 


rally that nobody would wear trousers bagwed 
at the knee, with all the term implies, if hb 
could afford the number of changes necessary 
to prevent this phenomenon, In fact 

the only marked difference remaining in our day 
between the clothes of a man of forture and Ic: 


sure and those of atoiler of moderate means, hes 


in the straightness and smoothness whic! rks 
the trousers-iegs of the forme: Hlis Wardrol 
always contains a great many pairs At any 


theatre, too, the makeup of a poor ter 


literary man, or poor devil of any kind, includes 





invariably a pair of baggy trousers And 
though iast not least, the condition o t tne 
trousers in muddy weather is something which 
it is painful to dwell on) The conversion of 
an inch or two of the bottom 1 wet and 
| filthy band is only prevents by f y 
' them up, and we all know bow this looks 4: 
| effort has recently bowen made to meet the strug 
| gles of men of few trousers to esespe the bag 
ging at the Knee, by an invention « voline 
called ‘‘the trousers stretcher wl h 
| rally a metal rack on which offending trousers 
are stretched over night, and the deformity 


| effaced by a powerful tension ino the direction 
| ; 
of theirlength 


| . 
; anv other ornamentation will ever render this 


But neither nickel plating not 


device a grateful one to reined and self-re 


specting men 


It may therefore be said that on the whole 


the knee breeches were the more democratic 


of the two. They undergo no degeneration 


in Wear, except what comes from the actual 


destruction of the cloth rhey reveal nothing 


as to the condition of a man’s wardrobe until 
|} they reach their last stage Phey 
look neat and 


contact with the mud 


always 


tidy, and do not come in 


leaving that to been 


countered by a boot or stocking which can be 
readily changed 
hot garment, owing to their fitting so closely 
round the Knee—a 
perhaps compensated by the 
without damage to appearance, of 


But they are in summer a 


defect, however, which is 


possibility, 
making 


them very loose. They are, too, now 
making a gallant effort to regain their 
old supremacy and oust the trousers. They 


have made conquests of most of the sporting 
men and athletes, and have made considerable 
The Turks, 
who abandoned them under Mahmoud the re- 
former, for the (on them) hideous Frankish 
trousers, have gone back to the breeches, 


gains in the Continental armies. 


Some 
faint attempts have been made to introduce 
them again into evening dress, but these have 
failed, owing in part to the light and frivolous 
character of those who have made them. If 
undertaken in a serious spirit by any of the 
crowned heads, or by great warriors and states 
men, or in this country by great railroad men 
or stock operators, the enterprise would proba 





bly succeed, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(WeEpNEsDAY, January 19, to Tvespay, January 25, 1887, 
inciusive. | 


DOMESTIC, 


Tne Senate on Thursday finally passed the 
Electoral Count Bill, which will become a law 
on receiving the President's signature, 


The Senate on Thursday ratified the new 
treaty with the Hawaiian Government with 
hardly a dissenting vote. Twelve only of the 
Senators were opposed to the treaty, and they 
did not demand a division ‘on the final vote. 
The treaty extends for seven years the com- 
mercial relations of the United States with the 
islands as they now exist, and continues them 
indefinitely until either one of the contracting 
parties gives one year’s notice of a desire to ab- 
rogate the instrument. A very important 
amendment has been made to the treaty by the 
Senate, and, until it is approved by the Presi- 
dent and the Hawaiian Government, ratifica- 
tions cannot be exchanged. The amendment 
cedes to the United States Pearl River Harbor as 
a coaliag and naval station. Should the Presi- 
dent and the Hawaiian Government consent to 
this amendment, the United States will have se- 
cured a firm lodgment in the Pacific Ocean. 


Mr. Edmunds, from the Committee on Fo- 
reign Relations, reported to the Senate on Wed- 
nesday a bill to authorize the President of the 
United States to protect and defend the rights 
of American fishing vessels, American fisher- 
men, American trading and other vessels, in 
certain cases, and for other purposes, The Se- 
nate on Monday afternoon took up the bill. Mr. 
Frye (Rep., Me.)supported it. He said that the 
difficulties between the United States and Cana- 
da upon the fisheries subject would be imme- 
diately settled if the President, under the sec- 
ond section of this bill, should forbid the im- 
portation of Canadian fish into the United 
States. Referring to the passage of the new 
Seizure Law by the Dominion of Canada and 
its approval by the Queen, after the British 
Foreign Office knew the details of the outrages 
upon fishermen as communicated to it by the 
State Department, he said: ‘‘ That is the law 
passed by the Dominion of Canada, and ap- 
proved by the Queen, and, if allowed to go into 
effect, how can it help bringing on war ?” The 
Senate, with only the vote of Mr. Riddle- 
berger in the negative, passed the bill on Mon- 
day. 


The House on Wednesday finally shelved the 
blair Educational Bill, by laying on the table 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which it re- 
fused to table the resolution to set apart a day 
for consideration. 


The House on Friday passed the Inter-State 
Commerce Bill finally by 219 to 41. It was 
passed by the Senate 43 to 15. It now goes to 
the President. The House also adopted the 
conference report on the bill for the allotment 
of lands in severalty to Indians. 


The protection Democrats of the House com- 
pleted consideration on Monday night of their 
Dill to reduce the ‘urplus revenue. The bill 
repeals the tax on tobacco and weiss beer, and 
the license tax on dealers in whiskey. The 
question whether the tax on alcohol used in 
the arts should be removed, or the tax on whis- 
key should be reduced, is left to be decided by 
the House. The provisions of the Randall 
bill which increased the duties in certain cases, 
are stricken out. The free list of the Randall 
bill has also been increased. Lumber, goat’s 
hair, fur used in making bats, jute, and jute 
butts are among the articles placed on the free 
list. The duty on steel rails is reduced to $13. 
The principal features of the Hewitt Customs 
Administrative Bill are incorporated in the 
new bill, together with some additions sug- 
gested by the Treasury Department. What is 
known as the ‘‘ warehouse” section of- the 
Hewitt bill, however, is eliminated. It is ex- 
pected that the customs sections of the bill will 
effect a reduction of $10,000,000, and that 





the total reduction of revenue made by the 
bill will be from $55,000,000 to $60,000,000. 

The Massachusetts Legislature in joint ses 
sion on Wednesday retlected Mr. Dawes to the 
United States Senate, about 80 of the Demo- 
crats joining with the Dawes Republicans, giv- 
ing him 181 votes to 57 for Robinson, and 26 
for Long. 


The Wisconsin Republican legislative cau- 
cus on Thursday night unanimously renomi- 
nated Philetus Sawyer for United States Sena- 
tor. The Democrats nominated ex-Congress- 
man John Winans. Senator Sawyer will be 
elected, the Republican majority being thirty- 
seven. After an all-night session the Nebraska 
Republicans in a full legislative caucus nomi- 
nated A. 8S. Paddock for United States Senator 
to succeed C. H. Van Wyck. This ended the 
contest, and Mr. Paddock was elected at the 
joint session. He was previously a United 
States Senator from Nebraska from 1875 to 
1881. 


The long-term Senatorship question in Ten- 
nessee was settled on Monday night in the 
Democratic caucus by the nomination of ex- 
Gov. W. B. Bate. He was elected on Tues- 
day. 

In the Republican caucus at Albany on 
Wednesday night the first ballot showed no 
change. After the twelfth ballot Mr. Erwin 
withdrew the name of Mr. Morton, and on the 
next ballot the Morton vote went over to His- 
cock. Then Frost and Horton of Chautauqua 
and Taylor of Chenango went from Miller to 
Hiscock, and the latter was nominated by a 
vote of fifty to forty-three. The joint conven- 
tion of the Legislature on Thursday formally 
elected Mr. Hiscock Senator. Mr. Hiscock 
has been a representative in Congress for the 
Syracuse district for ten years, and has a good 
record. 


The New York Senate passed on Monday 
night a resolution calling on the District At- 
torney of this city to report by what authority 
persons other than police officers and the 
national and State military carry, or are per- 
mitted to carry, arms in the city, with a refe- 
rence to the law, statute or otherwise, bearing 
on the subject, and what, if any, legislation 1s 
necessary to prevent or prohibit the carrying 
of arms by such persons. This refers to Pink- 
erton’s men. 


The North Carolina House of Representa- 
tives passed on Wednesday, by a vote of 54 to 
52, a resolution declaring that ‘‘ the efforts of 
President Cleveland to elevate and purify the 
public service of the United States meet with 
the hearty approbation of this General As- 
sembly.” 


The Rev. Dr. McGlynn makes the publican- 
nouncement,through his physician, Dr. George 
F. Shrady, that he has been prevented by his 
physical condition from obeying the summons 
to go to Rome. 


The annual report of President Eliot of Har- 
vard predicts great good from the system of 
voluntary religious services. The new system 
of requirements of admission which has been 
in use for the past two years, President Eliot 
argues, will have a most beneficial effect upon 
the preparatory schools, enabling them to widen 
the scope of their teaching. The new require- 
ments are also expected to assist in bringing 
down the average age of admission to eighteen 
or thereabout. At present about two-fifths of 
the Freshmen are over nineteen at entrance. 
The attitude of the College towards foot-ball is 
left an open question. The Treasurer's report 
shows that the invested funds of the University 
amount to $5,190,772.35, an increase over the 
previous year of about $270,000. This amount 
produced Jast year a revenue of $260,303.01. 
The total income of the year was $688, 218.56, 
and the total expenses $626,899.80. 


Gen. Charles P. Stone, known from his 
military services in Egypt as Stone Pasha, died 
on Monday afternoon in this city, He was 





born in Massachusetts on September 30, 1824, 
and was graduated from West Point in 1845. 
After serving with credit in the Mexican war 
he resigned from the army and settled in Cali- 
fornia. At the outbreak of the rebellion he 
was in Washington, and was, it is said, 
the first volunteer officer sworn into the 
Union service. He held the rank of col- 
onel and brigadier-general. After the fight 
at Ball’s Bluff he was court-martialled, and 
was imprisoned for nearly a year in Fort La- 
fayette. He asserted that he was treated very 
unfairly. Being released in August, 1862, he 
rejoined the army, serving in the Department 
of the Gulf, and then commanding a brigade 
in the Army of the Potomac. In 1870 Gen. 
Stone accepted a flattering offer from the Khe- 
dive of Egypt to enter his military service, 
and his work in reorganizing the Egyptian 
Army was everywhere commended by military 
critics in the highest terms. He remained in 
the Khedive’s service until 1883. As engineer 
and director of the pedestal for the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, Gen. 
Stone’s name again became familiar. 
FOREIGN. 


The principal German parties have issued 
election addresses. The Progressists call upon 
their partisans to support only candidates op- 
posed to absolute government and a sham Con- 
stitution, warning them that otherwise tobacco 
and spirit monopolies and other evils will be 
introduced in Parliament. ‘‘ We must make a 
stand,” they say, ‘‘ to maintain the foundation 
of the Imperial Constitution, especially uni- 
versal secret suffrage.” The Conservative 
manifesto says the watchword of the struggle 
must be ‘‘ No parliamentary army, but an im- 
perial army.” The National Liberal leaders 
severely censure the action of the majority of 
the Reichstag, and call upon National Liberals 
to elect only men determined to make sacrifices 
for the security of the empire against foes at 
home and abroad. 


The new German Liberals of the Second 
Berlin District met on Saturday for the pur- 
pose of deciding on their action in the coming 
election for member of the Reichstag. Three 
thousand electors attended. It was resolved 
to support Prof. Virchow against Gen. von 
Moltke as their candidate. Heir Richter, in a 
speech advocating this policy, said he admitted 
that the personal merits of Gen. von Moltke 
were supereminent, but contended that it was 
not the duty of the electors to provide that the 
military interests of the empire should be 
strongly represented in the Reichstag, but 
rather to elect to that body those who could 
and would defend the civil interests of the peo- 
ple, to the end that there might be a proper 
equalization of the civil and military claims 
put forth. The views of eminent civilians 
should be recognized in opposition to the one- 


‘sided military view. 


The Prussian budget was on Friday present- 
ed to the Lower House of the Diet. 1t shows 
that the trade of Prussia has improved, de- 
creasing the deficiency in the revenues. The 
railway receipts for the fiscal year ending in 
1887 will exceed expenses by the sum of 20,- 
000,000 marks. The receipts from the income 
tax will be larger than they have heretofore 
been, proving that the prosperity of the urban 
population has much increased. The statistics 
show that the population in the rural districts 
has lessened. 


Prince Bismarck made a long speech on 
Monday in the Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet, in the course of which he referred to the 
recent rejection of the Army Bill by the 
Reichstag. He said: ‘‘The main duty at- 
tached to the rights of the Emperor is the pro- 
tection of the empire. This duty is also placed 
in the hands of the Emperor by the Constitu- 
tion, and is not placed in the hands either of 
any Parliamentary majority or of party leaders. 
A portion of the press, commenting on the re- 
jection of the Army Bill, represent it as abso- 
lutely immaterial whether the measure were 
accepted for three or for seven years, But 
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the reasons alleged for acceptance for three 
years were unacceptable in themselves: and 


besides it was impossible to permit the 
Reichstag arbitrarily to interfere with the 


ordering of the military affairs of the empire. 
{In view of Article 60 of the Constitution, 
which provides that an effective army shall 
be given the empire by law, the ordinary 
mode of granting it must be regarded as abol- 
ished, otherwise it would have been stated that 
the grant of an effective army should be renew- 
ed periodically or provided for in each budget. 
The Government, therefore, would be fully 
entitled to demand the fixing of an effective 
army in perpetuity; but the Government, wish 
ing for progressive development in these mat- 
ters, had agreed to accept a compromise for 
seven years, which, having been twice renew- 
ed, the right of custom had been established 
with regard to the septennate period. . 

I regard the final objects of the Progre ssist 
party as anti-monarchical and ery pto-republi- 
can. Ineed not defend myself against the re- 
oennth of wishing to introduce absolutism in 
Prussia and Germany. I am far from depre 
cating the Guelphs’ loyalty to their King. I 
have only attacked their system of professing 

such sentiments to mask other objects.” 


The German Army possesses a new explo- 
plosive, called roburite. It is reported to be 
stronger than nmrlinite. The method of mann- 
facture is a secret. It is exploded by intense 
heat 


The war rumors thickened on Monday, and 
there was a semi panic on the London Stock 
Exchange. On the Paris Bourse there was 
also a sharp decline. It was asserted in Paris 
that Gen. Boulanger had ordered ‘the com 
manders of all French fortresses to be at their 
posts before February 20, The British Foreign 
Office, late on Monday, denied officially that 
it had warlike advices. Boulanger also denied 
that he had moved any troops towards the 
frontier. 


The French papers of all parties join in ac 
cusing the English press of inventing and cir- 
culating bellicose canards. The French jour- 
nalists assert that English newspaper mer en- 
gage in this aileged work from pecuniary mo- 
tives, being interested in influencing the stock 
markets. 


The Budget Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies on Friday, by a vote of 18 to 6, re- 
jected the ame nded budget presented by M. 
Dauphm, Minister of Finance, providing for 
an issue of bonds to the amount of 375,000, 
000 francs, redeemable in sixty-six years, 
to meet the temporary needs of the Gov- 
ernment. M. Dauphin, consequently, was ex- 
pected to resign. Contrary to expectation, the 
Cabinet on Saturday decided to withdraw the 
supplemental budget and accepted the Com- 
mittee’s proposals, including that for an issue 
of sexennial treasury bonds to cover the present 
deficit. This, it is believed, has averted the 
Cabinet crisis. 


The French agent in Madagascar telegraphs 
that his relations with the Hovas are excellent, 
and that a settlement of the disputes between 
France and Madagascar will soon be effected. 


Claude Ferdinand Gaillard, the distinguished 
French painter and engraver, is dead in his 
fifty-tvird year. M. Gaillard carried off the 
Prix de Rome for engraving in 1856, and is 
the author of many important plates, including 
portraits and reproductions of the works of old 
and modern masters. His paintings embrace 
portraits, Biblical subjects, and copies of old 
masters, 

M. Zankoff recently submitted to the Grand 
Vizier at Constantinople the following propo- 
sals for the settlement of the Bulgarian difticul- 
ty: ** Phat the Regency be dismissed and a new 
Ministry be formed, the foreign and interior 
portfolios to be given to Zankoffists, and the 
war portfolio to Gen. Kaulbars; that a new So- 
branye be elected; that the Constitution be 
modified, and that the Prince of Mingrelia be 
elected to the vacant throne,” The Grand Vi- 


zier oetied that the Porte could not accept these 
proposals. 

Although the Bulgarian situation has im 
proved, the military preparations of the Austro 
Hungarian Government continue unabated. 
In the event of mobilization three great armies 
will be formed, each corps having vo less than 
250,000 men, Commanders for these corps 
have already been designated. It is believed 
that these gigantic preparations have been 
undertaken, less from fear of war with Russia 
concerning Bulgaria than with a view to the 
contingency of war between France and Ger 
many, which would cause additional Fastern 
complications. Rules governing the Land 
sturm which have just been published show 
that nothing except blindness, deafness, dumb 
ness, end lameness will exempt men from 
service, and that drafts from the Landstarm 
will be used to fill up the gaps in the regular 
army and navy reserves. it is estimated that 
the Landsturm would supply a million addi 
tional men to the army. 


Frederick Amerling, the Austrian painter, 
who died recently, bequeathed to the city of 
Vienna his collection of art antiques, valued at 
$125,000, on condition that it be Kept intact 
tor public inspection, 


Ata protracted British Cabinet council on 
Wednesday it was determined to press on the 
new Coercion Bill as soon as possible. Fear 
was generally expressed that it could not be 
carried without previous changes in the rules 
of procedure ; therefore the Government wil! 
probably introduce a procedure bill first and a 
coercion bill afterwards, The impression is 
spreading throughout the country that the 
coercion proposals will have the effeet imme 
diately of expelling the Government from of 
fice. 

Ata meeting in Liverpool on Friday evening 
Mr. Goschen denied that the separatists had 
the verdict of America and the whole civilized 
world at their backs, because many intelligent 
Americans had told him that they perfectly un 
derstood the cause the Unionists were defend 
ing. He set more value upon the American 
example in the quarrel between the North and 
the South than upon any resolutions cabled 
from Chicago. 


In the course of a letter to an American 
friend Mr. Joseph Chamberlain says : ‘* 1 can 
not quite remember how the American com 
parison originated in our conversation, but I 
think 1 was pointing out to you that the cardi 
nal distinctions between Mr. Gladstone’s Imsh 
policy and mine were very great; that in fact 
he sought to give national home rule, while | 
Was not prepared to go further than what | 
may call provincial home rule, similar in cha 
racter, though not in all its details, to the home 
rule of the United States or the provinces of 
the Canadian Dominion. In the course of the 
controversy Lrishmen have frequently appealed 
to those precedents as justifying their demands, 
but of course the real fact 1s that a State of the 
American Union or a province of Canada has 
not, and never has had, any pretensions to the 
right of a separate nation; and the moment this 
view of national right seriously entered the 
minds of the citizens of the Southern States, se- 
cession and civil war were the natural results. 
I think thatif our American friends understood 
this and worked it out, they would cease to be 
so seriously sympathetic with our Irish seces 
sionists. ” 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, has been invited by a number of 
Insh members of Parliament to visit Glenbeigh 
and see what cruelty the Government permits 
in evictions, Even the Tories in England are 
becoming disgusted with the evictions. 


The amount of reduction of rents accepted 
by the tenants on the estates of Lord London- 
derry, the Lord Lieutenant, was 10 per cent. 
The tenants had demanded a 30 per cent, re- 
duction 

The report of the British Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the Belfast riots of last 
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summer has been made public. The Commis 
sioners say that the roval Irish constabulary 
should be maintained as a police force in Bel 
fast, the commander being free from al! police 
authority except that of the Inspector General 
and responsible for the preservation of the 
peace Without the control of the magistrey or 


of other authority than the Executive That 
( hief of Police, th report savs, should be em 
powered to forbid parades with bands of must 


and other public demonstrations. He should 
also be empowe red to increase the ferce suft 

ciently to enable him to deal with riots without 
calhng upon the police of other districts, a 
large enough military force also beiug main 
tained to prevent such a necessity 


replying te an in 


letter upon national finan 


Lord Randolph Churchill, 
quiry regarding his v 
ces, savs he thinks that between the vears [SS 
and IS74 the management of the fir 


hees Was 


fairly good; that from INS74 to LSS8 it was not 
quite so satisfactory, while from PSS80 to TSS) 
it was simply infamous. He adds that this 
summary be found pot incorrect, the cause 


may reasonably be assigned to Parliamentary 
demoralization springing from the Irish d 
culty, unwise legislation, and an injudicious 
foreign policy, 


Sir Michael Morris, at present Lot 
Justice of the Court of Common 
land, has been appointed Lord. Chief Justice 
of lreland, vice George Augustus May, nm 


signed 


Sir Joseph Whitworth, the eminent engineer 
died at Monte Carlo on Saturday The ban 
netey expired with him He was cighty four 
vears of age, In 1834 he began the 
ture of the breech loading rifles, eannon pro 
jectiles, and other firearms with which his 
name is associated, being for manv years a 
competitor with Sir W. G.) Armstron, iH: 
was made a baronet in October, 7868, and in 
the same vear founded the “ Whitworth scho 
larships” of £100 a vear each, tenable for two 


or three vears, for the encouragement of me 
chani 


manuf 
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The Belgian Government has introduced in 
Parliament a bill to suppress drunkenness, It 
provides ihat drunkards in public places and 
publicans serving drunkards or children shall 
be fined and imprisoned, and that debts in 
curred in purchasing intoxicants shal] not be 
recoverable 


Cardin: al Jacobini has resigt ed the office of 
Ponti al Secretary of State, His successor 
will be the Nuncio at Madrid. The Pope has 
accepted the resignation, and as a mark of 
esteem has invited the Cardinal to continue to 
live in the papal residence 


The Spanish Government is willing to grant 
amnesty to Zorilla and other political exiles 
provided their frie nds can induce them to re 
turn to Spain. Itis believed that Zorilla will 
decline. There are rumors that he is prepar- 
ing for another revolution 


Commenting on the passage of the Fisheries 
Retaliation Bill by the United States Senate, 
the Montreal Gazette, official organ of the 
Dominion Government, says: ‘‘ It is true that 
there has been denied to American fishing ves- 
sels the commercial privileges extended to 
other vessels in Canadian ports—that is to say, 
the privilege to land cargo, purchase supplies, 
ete.; but that exclusion is no more a straining 
of the treaty governing the rights of Canada 
than is the prohibition of fishing within three 
miles of the shore. The attitude of the Do 
minion Government is not a novel onc, It has 
been consistently maintained for nearly seventy 
years past, except during the operation of the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 and the Washing 
ton Treaty of 1871. There are two aspects to 
this question, which the Congress of the United 
States is apparently determined not to consider, 
namely, the limitation of the exclusion policy 
of Canada to fishing vessels, and the desire of 

Canada to reach a settlement of the difficulty 
-- means of arbitration.’ 
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PINKERTONS MEN. 


Tue unfortunate killing of a boy in Jersey 
City, by a chance shot from one of Pinkerton’s 
men employed in guarding the coal com- 
pany’s wharves in Jersey City against the 
strikers, is exciting a great deal of indig- 
nation against this organization among the 
strikers and their friends. That disgraceful 
demagogue, Mayor Cleveland of Jersey City, 
is particularly loud in his denunciation of 
them, and a great many good people are 
asking why an armed body of this sort, which 
is not under the control of or responsible to any 
public authority, should be permitted to figure 
as prominently as it does in these labor trou- 
bles. We are very glad that people are be- 
ginning to ask what it means, and why it ex- 
ists, because the answer is most instructive. 

It cannot be too soon or too well understood 
that, as an armed organization offering itself 
for hire for purposes of defence in various parts 
of the Union, Pinkerton’s Men are, we must all 
admit, the greatest disgrace that has befallen 
the United States. No such evidence of our 
internal weakness and lawlessness as_ the 
existence and activity of this organization 
constitutes has been offered to the world 
since the present Government was founded. 
Its appearance in any other civilized country 
would fill to-day every man in it with shame 
and astonishment. For it is—let nobody 
shrink from this plain truth—an unmistakable 
sign of retrogression towards medieval barba- 
rism. Pinkerton is neither more nor less than 
the head of a band of mercenaries, such as 
each great landholder in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries kept in his pay for the de- 
fence of his property and that of his vassals 
against the armed attacks of his neighbors. 
They are called into existence by exactly the 
same causes now as then—the absence of a 
public force capable of enforcing the law of 
the land, and affording security for life and 
property to the peaceable and well-disposed. 
Now as then, now as at every time since the 
dawn of civilization, no men of the Aryan 
race who have accumuleted property of any 
kind will submit to be despoiled of it, 
or interfered with in the management of 
it, or allow any person or body of persons to 
‘‘go upon them or send upon them,” as the 
Barons said in Magna Charta, without try- 
ing to defend themselves. If there are courts, 
they will appeal to the courts; if there are po- 
lice, they will call in the police; if there are 
troops, they will ask for the troops to 
defend their rights under the law; but if 
neither courts, nor police, nor troops will do 
anything for them, they will hire an army of 
theirown. Of course, this is anarchy in its 
first stage. The word is not a pleasant one, but 
it must be used when the occasion calls for it. 

The demand for Pinkerton’s Men began 
nearly twenty years ayo in the coal regions in 
Pennsylvania, when the Molly Maguires took 
possession of them, and superseded the law by 
a foul and murderous conspiracy. This con- 
spiracy was then called, as some such things 
are now called, ‘‘ Labor.” Labor overawed 


the sheriffs, defied the courts, intimidated 
the juries, and marked out its enemies 
for assassination literally by the dozen. It 
reduced a large and populous district to a 





condition of terror and disorder which it 
would have been hard to match outside of 
Central Africa. The corporations owning the 
property, finding there was no help to be ex- 
pected from the public force, hired a force of 
their own, with Pinkerton at its head; and 
through his exertions Labor was at last 
brought to justice, and twenty cut-throats 
righteously hanged. 

Since then the need for a small private army 
of this sort for the defence of property has 
not diminished, but on the contrary has in- 
creased, Pinkerton has enlarged and im- 
proved his force. It is better armed and drill- 
ed every year, and it travels to and fro, all 
over the United States, a sort of moving shame 
and disgrace for us all. No American ought to 
be able to look on it without blushing to the 
roots of his hair. Its presence always means that 
American mayors and sheriffs and governors 
bave refused, at the demand of Labor, or 
through the fear of Labor, to give American 
citizens protection for either life or property; 
that they stand idly by while Labor pursues 
poor men with brickbats, bludgeons, and pis- 
tols to prevent their accepting employment 
which is offered them; and that they deny to 
employers the means of protecting their pre- 
mises from wreck and pillage at the hands of 
men who insist on working for them against 
their will. In all the great strikes which have 
occurred during the past year Labor has assert- 
ed the doctrine of compulsory hiring—that is, 
the right cf certain men to be hired by certain 
employers on their own terms, whether the 
employers want them or not, and the 
right to assert this right by force of 
arms—that is, to besiege the premises 
with weapons of offence, and prevent, by 
attacks on life and property, the transaction 
of all business until their demands are com- 
plied with. Thisis not an overcharged state- 
ment. We challenge any one to mention a 
single strike on a large scale during the past 
year in which the strikers did not either actu- 
ally resort to violence or take pains to produce 
the belief throughout the neighborhood that 
they would do so if necessary. 

What adds to the disgrace is, that the power 
against which Pinkerton’s army is called 
on to protect property is a ludicrously 
small minority of the population. Labor, 
which has brought this shame on _ us, 
and in fear of which Governors of Ameri- 
can States and Mayors of American cities are 
ready to play the mountebank in their public 
utterances, and violate their oaths of office, and 
dishonor the national flag, probably does not 
number 1,000,000 all told, and a large propor- 
tion of it is composed of poor and ignorant 
foreigners, who know not what they do, and 
to whom every intelligent American’s first duty 
is to make plain that in this land of liberty the 
law is omnipotent. 

The poor demagogue who is playing the rdle 
of Mayor over in Jersey City ought, however, 
to be the last to complain of Pinkerton’s Men. 
If the state of things to which he and the like 
of him are trying to bring about in the 
United States should ever be realized, 
the Pinkerton army will be a much 
more formidable body than it is now. At 
present it is simply a guard which any man 
is entitled to keep on his own premises to pro 





tect him from violence, if he thinks it necessary 
and is willing to go to the expense. But if the 
country should be carried much further on the 
road to medieval anarchy, and the law of the 
land and its ministers be brought into still 
greater contempt, these private armies would 
not remain shut up in the yards or warehouses 
or mansions of their employers, while dema- 
gogues stimulated attacks on them. They would 
sally out, medieval fashion, and twist the necks 
of the Clevelands, and Hills, and Greens, and 
Oglesbys in very summary fashion. The fun 
Labor has now in battering and threatening peo- 
ple with impunity is due entirely to the 
fact that law-abiding habits are still 
strong among us. But they would not 
survive for a great while the strain which 
Labor is putting on them; and whenever the 
community gets thoroughly tired of Labor and 
the demagogues, it will give those who like 
anarchy and private war a dose of them which 
many generations will remember. 








THE REORGANIZATION OF THE WEA- 
, THER BUREAU. 


THe death of General Hazen will call forth 
very geueral discussion as to the selection of 
his successor, and will necessarily bring the 
question of the civil reorganization of the 
Weather Bureau again prominently _ be- 
fore the public. There ought to be 
no division of opinion on two points : 
first, that the director of the Weather Bureau 
should be qualified for his position by a scienti- 
fic kaowledge of meteorology as well as by ex- 
ecutive ability; second, that the work of ob- 
serving and predicting the weather is eminently 
a peaceful and in no sense a military art. We 
do not look for any popular support of the 
military opinion which proclaims, officially, 
that ‘‘ the whole theory of the organization 
is, that the entire force of the Signal 
Corps shall be available for immediate service 
in case of war.” What the people at large 
wish is simply the announcement of the ‘‘ ap- 
proach and force of storms throughout the 
United States, for the benefit of commerce and 
agriculture ” in time of peace. Soldiers are 
not needed for this work, and the attempt 
to give the weather observers of the Signal 
Corps a military character has been chiefly of 
use in keeping the service under the control 
of army officers. 

It is not a little curious to remark that the 
more notable changes introduced in the admi- 
nistration of the Bureau by Gen. Hazen have 
been distinctly civil in their nature, and this in 
spite of his frequently repeated statement that 
the Signal Corps was maintained for military 
service. Nothing shows this better than the 
assistance he has extended to the forma- 
tion of State weather services, which are 
entirely voluntary and non military in their 
fiature. These are now organized in many of 
the States, and their number is at present in- 
creasing almost every month. They excite 
much popular interest, especially in the South 
and West (where newspapers are slow to reach 
the out-of-town population), on account of the 
greater publicity they give to the weather pre- 
dictions by means of flag displays at railway or 
telegraph stations. The plan of fostering inti- 
mate relations between the genera) and local ser- 
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vices is really admirable, but it is eminently a 
civil relation, not in the least aided by military 
manners. Indeed, when we review the history 
of the Signal Service, nothing is more distinct 
than the steady increase of its civil and scien- 
tific sides, so that now the share that army 
work has in it is left merely as an incongru- 
ous, unpleasant feature in the background. It 
might well be omitted altogether. A review 
of this change in its attitude is pertinent here, 

The Signal Service, as a separate organiza- 
tion, may be traced back to 1860, when there 
was added to the staff of the army ‘‘ one signal 
officer, with the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
major of cavalry.” In 1866 the Chief Signal 
Officer was given the rank of colonel of cavalry, 
and his corps consisted of six officers and not 
more than one hundred non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, detailed from the battalion 
of engineers for the performance of military 
duty. In 1870 the Chief Signal Officer was di- 
rected to secure meteorological observations in 
order ‘‘to give notice on the northern lakes 
and on the seacoast, by magnetic telegraph 
and marine signals, of the approach 
and force of storms.” The Signal Corps 
came into public notice with this order, 
and Gen. Myer earned the lasting remembrance 
of the people by his energy in instituting our 
weather service. In 1871 the limitation of the 
work to the lakes and sea-coast was omitted in 
the appropriation bill, and in 1872 announce- 
ment was required of the ‘‘ probable approach 
and force of storms throughout the United 
States for the benefit of commerce and agricul- 
ture.” In 1880 the Chief Signal Officer was 
given the rank and pay of a brigadier-general. 
During the decade 1870 1880 the number of 
men in the corps was largely increased. The 
appropriations for the support of the service run 
as follows : 


Observations Telegraph 


Year. and Reports. Lines. Deficiency. 
MN 5 iGisntaced $15,000 

eee 102,451 

|. REESE 250,000 

ees 296,825 

| A 355, 325 $45,000 
Paes 415, J 55,000 
Sr 300,000 45,000 

1877 300,000 22,060 

MN hie iaatineue 350,000 95,000 

1879 375,000 90,000 
Ree 375,000 75,000 
EES 375,000 75,000 

ks. Sibisnck 280,000 40,000 


Up to this date the pay of the men had not 
been included in the estimates, but came from 
the Army bill; hereafter it is included, and 
the appropriations for 1883 were $963,674,57 ; 
for 1884, $926,132.08; for 1885, $904,080. 

It cannot be supposed for a moment that 
this enormous growth of the service was in any 
way an expression of the interest of the people 
or of Congress in the organization of a corps 
‘‘available for immediate service in case of war.” 
The recommendations of boards of trade, 
of chambers of commerce, and of agricultural 
societies have never been based on the desirable- 
ness of instruction in military signalling. Yet 
in the reports of the Chief Signal Officer, mil- 
tary signalling has been continually given the 
first place and the chief emphasis under the 
head of ‘‘Instruction,” and meteorological 
studies have been secondary and subordinate, 
although the meteorological work of the 
corps now so vastly exceeds the military 
work, The importance of an experienced 


signal corps in every well-organized army 





is not disputed. This question is not 
in discussion in the public mind: it 
is taken for granted that it will be properly 
attended to in the regular army, along with in- 
fantry drill, cavalry mancuvres, and artillery 
practice, each in its proper place. It is a mere 
accident, partly historical, partly verbal, that 
there is any present connection of matters so 
dissimilar as weather prediction and military 
drill. There is now a good opportunity of dis. 
solving this connection altogether. During the 
life of the late Chief Signal Officer it would 
have been an ungracious task to remove him 
after he had given his whole energies, with 
good result, to the improvement of the service. 

There is competent opinion in favor of a 
civil organization of the Weather Bureau. In 
1884, a committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences recommended, in response to Congres 
sional inquiry, that the meteorological work of 
the Signal Service should be put under the 
general control of a non-military meteorologi 
cal bureau, to which should be transferred so 
much of the present personne? and functions of 
the Signal Office asis not necessary to the mili 
tary duties of that office. The joint Congression- 
al Commission on the Signal Service and other 
scientific bureaus of the Government reported 
last summer, after an extended investigation, 
that the work of the Weather Bureau is civil 
work in its nature and character, and that 
military restraint is not necessary to its success. 
Three members of the Commission were in 
favor of gradual and three in favor of imme 
diate transfer to a civil bureau. In 1884 the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Lincoln, stated that he 
entirely agreed with the Committee of the 
National Academy in their recommendation. 
He had, two years earlier, advised ‘‘ that a 
civil establishment to conduct the Weather 
Bureau service be organized.” It is to be 
hoped that the present Secretary of War will 
exert the weight of his opinion to the same end. 





MR. EDMUNDS’S REPORT ON THE FISH 
ERY QUESTION. 

THE report submitted by Senator Edmunds on 
the fishery question, together with the bill 
which has since passed the Senate,’ appears to us 
in the main to be fair and reasonable, and not at 
all likely to stir up bad feeling with Great 
Britain. The substance of it is, that we make 
no complaint of the denial to us of any right 
not secured to us either by the Treaty of 1818 
or by the recognized law of nations, but that 
when any rights arising under the treaty or the 
law of nations are denied to us in the 
waters of British North America, then the 
President of the United States may in 
his discretion, and by issuing his proclamation 
to that effect, exclude the vessels of British 
North America from our ports, except in stress 
of weather or for the procurement of necessary 
supplies, and may also prohibit trade between 
British North America and the United States. 

The latter clause of the bill is of ques- 
tionable utility and more than questionable 
justice, since its effect is to punish citizens 
of the United States for the misdeeds of 
the Canadian authorities. The clause autho- 
rizes the President, if he thinks proper, 
‘*to deny entry into any port or place of the 
United States of fresh fish or salt fish or any 
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other product of said dominions, or other goods 
coming from said dominions to the United 
States. The President may in his discretion 
apply such proclamation to any part or all of 
the foregoing named subjects,and may qualify, 
limit, and renew such proclamation to any 
part or to all of the foregoing named subjects, 
and may qualify, limit, and renew such pro- 
clamation from time to time as be may 
deem necessary to the full and just 
execution of the purposes of this act.” Un 
der the terms of the bill the President could 
prevent the collection of debts due from Cana- 
dians to Americans by prohibiting the receipt 
of the goods with which such debts are com- 
monly paid, and without which in many cases 
they could not be paid, The phrase, ‘any 
other goods coming from said dominions te the 
United States,’ includes, for instance, barley, 
lumber, furs, live stock—in fact, every con 
ceivable thing that constitutes trate, whether 
the same be transported by ship, by railway, or 
by wagon. It applies to the traffic between 
Winnipeg and St. Paul, as well as between Sf 
John and Boston. 
measure, when we consider that it punishes the 
American citizen equally with the Canadian, 
and that it inoculates all the healthy depart 
ments of trade with the fishery sore, It may 
be said that as it is all left to the diseretion of 
the President, no harm is likely to come from 
it. But is it wise to give the President the dis 
cretion to admit horses from Canada and ex 
clude barley, to admit salt and exclade timber, 
and to transpose the lists of acdmitied and ex- 
cluded products—that is, to make and unmake 
private fortunes, at his own discretion, and as 
often as he thinks best? 

This part of the bill strikes us as being in 
congruous and unnecessary, The fish cateh and 
the fish trade are a mere wart upon the com 
merce of Canada and the United States, and 
there is no reason why the whole system should 
suffer on account of the wart. Aside from this 
clause, the bill affords appropriate remedies for 
any injustice that may be committed against 
us. There will be necessarily some dispute 
as to what privileges belong to us under the 
law of nations, Those belonging to us under 
the Treaty of 1818 are more easily susceptible 
of definition. Mr. Edmunds’s report implies 
that the right to buy bait is not secured to us 
either by treaty or by public law. As regards 
the headland question, the contention is that 
where a bay or opening in the coast is more 
than six miles wide the right t fish at any 
point three miles distant from the nearest land 
cannot be controverted. This~ would seem 
to be the proper definition of the ‘‘ marine 
league,” but it is contrary to our own interpre- 
tation of it. The adoption of it now implies 
the reversal of our own decisions, and it is 
perbaps as well that they should be reversed ; 
for when we attempt to ciaim exclusive juris- 
diction from headland to headland along 
so extensive a coast as ours, it becomes 
a matter wholly of private judgment whe- 
ther the claim includes all the space insidé 
a line drawn from Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras, 
or only the space between Newport and Mon- 
tauk Point, or something even less comprehen- 
sive. The spirit of the report is peaceable and 
non-aggressive, and this is of more importance 
than the specific measure recommended. 


Phis is a very sweeping 
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LABORERS’ ALLOTMENT GROUNDS. 
WARWICKSHIRE, January 5, 1887. 

DvuRING the last two or three years every news- 
paper, every platform has been ringing with the 

‘land question”: and a number of misleading 
statements have been made in the course of the 
discussion, especially on the question of laborers’ 
allotments. These seem to come chiefly from 
persons who either predicate the condition of the 
English laborer from their study chairs, without 
actual, every-day acquaintance with him, or 
who have come down among us on a mission to 
extract facts about themselves from the most 
suspicious and reticent class in the country. We 
thirk, therefure, that it may not be unprofitable 
to describe the working of the allotment system in 
an ordinary case which lies within our own expe- 
rience. The facts can be verified by any one 
who cares to do so. 

The village of which we speak lies about three 
miles from Leamington and as many from War- 
wick. All the land in the parish (5,468 acres) be- 
longs to Lord , with the exception of about 
fourteen acres. It is divided into sixteen farms 
of varying size, and about thirty-seven acres are 
devoted to cottage gardens and allotments. There 
are 107 cottages belonging to Lord , each 
with a piece of garden ground attached to it. 
Twelve of these cottages have one-eighth of an 
acre each; ten have very small patches; eighty- 
five have gardens of somewhat less than one- 
eighth of an acre. The average rent for cottage 
and garden is £3 10s. perannum. None are over 
£4, many as low as £2. The soil is excellent—a 
rich loam on gravel in most of the gardens. Some 
parts of the farms are stiff clay. The gardens 
about the cottages are planted with apples, pears, 
plums, and small fruits, besides vegetables of all 
kinds. Into every available corner standard 
rose trees, clumps of dahlias, holyhocks, sun- 
flowers, or tall white lilies are thrust; while the 
narrow paths between the fruit bushes are bor- 
dered with pinks, carnations, wallflowers, and 
all sorts of uncommon, old-fashioned perennials. 
Every inch of ground is utilized. The result of 
fruit and flower against the 250-year-old half- 
timbered, red-and-black, or black-and-white 
houses is charmingly picturesque to the passer- 
by, and highly profitable to the owners. 

Just beyond the last houses at the top of the 
gentle rise on which the village clusters round its 
ancient sandstone church, lie the allotments. 
They are of two kinds, First there are the old 
garden allotments, which have been in existence 
for forty years. This fact, by the way, disposes 
of the claims of certain agitators who would 
have people believe that until their voices were 
heard in behalf of the laborer, allotments were 
unknown. This lot contains 11 acres, 1 rod, 11 
perches, and is divided into seventy-seven allot- 
ments, Their average size is 23's perches, at an 
average rent of 9s. 1ld. each: gross rental £38 
8s. 6d., about £5 16s. an acre. In addition to 
these, a field of 14 acres, 1 rod, 25 perches was 
let out a year and a half ago in larger allotmcnts. 
Four of these are each one acre, and the remain- 
ing twenty-one about one-half an acre each; the 
rent being £2 an acre. 

This field had been for some years in rough 
clover grass (*‘ seeds,” as we call it in Warwick- 
shire). The landlord broke it up and prepared it 
thoroughly for the tenants. On this land, last 
year, the main crop was wheat, which gave a 
very fine yield, at the rate of from thirteen to 
seventeen bags to the acre. Wheat in Warwick- 
shire is reckoned by the bag of three bushels ; 
seventeen bags, therefore, equal a yield of fifty- 
one bushels to the acre. Besides wheat, the te- 
nants grew on the ground they had been able 
to trench potatoes, cabbages, and a few turnips, 
carrots, etc, 











The wheat was harvested well, and threshed on 
the ground. The man on whose piece the thresh- 
ing machine stood was paid sixpence apiece by 
his neighbors for the traffic on his land. The 
wheat was ground, and used at home. The 
straw was either kept as fodder for the pigs, 
or sold. These new allotments are now being 
trenched by hand from end toend. Some have 
already been planted with winter wheat, which 
promises well. The ground—a stiflish clay—is 
being thoroughly cleaned ; and one tenant, the 
rat-catcher of the neighborhood, who takes spe- 
cial pride in the look of bis land, told us that he 
had harnessed himself to the harrow and har- 
rowed his whole patch, to avoid the holes a 
horse’s hoofs would have made on the newly 
broken soil. 

The garden allotments are splendidly culti- 
vated. Rows of small fruits, celery, cabbages, 
cauliflower, potatoes, peas, beans, sweet herbs, 
with standard roses, pinks, and carnations in 
among them, and here and there a plum, dam- 
son, or apple tree, fill the patches on each side of 
a broad grass road that runs the whole length of 
the gardens. On Friday evening, in the sum- 
mer, the village is worth a visit. Men and wo- 
men, with huge market-baskets or wheelbarrows 
filled to overflowing with fruit and vegetables, 
come trooping in from the gardens, while great 
trays of cut flowers lie at every cottage door, 
ready to be tied up into tasteful nosegays. On 
Saturday morning the road to Leamington 
swarms with women carrying heavy baskets, 
or pushing little wicker perambulators full of 
fruit and flowers, and the village donkey-carts 
are loaded to a perilous extent. There is no mar- 
ket in Leamington, but all the garden produce, 
down to the smallest bunch of parsley, finds a 
ready sale among the residents in the town, who 
are only too glad to get country fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables fresh from the gardens, without 
the medium of the greengrocer’s shop. 

A great deal of the actual work of the gardens 
is done by the women, and they make a very 
good thing of it. We could mention many in- 
stances in which a woman has paid the whole 
year’s rent for her cottage by the fruit she has 
sold in a single week ; and when the husband is 
out of work, the garden produce becomes of 
course the only means of subsistence for the fa- 
mily. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. 
About thirty years ago an immense impetus was 
given to the cultivation of gardens and allot- 
ments in this village by the starting here of the 
first of those cottage-garden flower shows which 
have since become so popular an institution in 
England. From that time it has been observed 
that the homes have suffered. The mothers, al- 
ways in the gardens or on the road to Leaming- 
ton, have but little time to clean and mend and 
make at home. The children’s dirty faces and 
dirtier pinafores are a constant eyesore to those 
who have been accustomed to the cleanliness and 
tidiness of other parts of England. The cottages, 
too, are often untidy. The needlework of the 
horticultural mothers cannot compare with that 
of the older generation, and the result is that 
ready-made clothes, *‘ cheap and nasty,” are tak- 
ing the place more and more every year of the 
serviceable home-made smocks and shirts of the 
grandmother’s day. 

Being on excellent terms of friendship with 
the laborers and tenants under the same land- 
lord, we have had ample opportunity of finding 
out their opinions on the land question, and we 
cannot do better than repeat the substance of a 
conversation we had some eighteen months ago 
with a particularly clever, witty young day- 
laborer—a strong Radical to boot, as are a large 
proportion of our villagers. He had been out of 
work for some time, and was glad to take a job 





of road-mending, though he looked on it as a ter- 
rible descent in the social scale. 

We were discussing public affairs, and I said. 
laughing, *‘How about your three acres and 
your cow ¢#” 

“If you gave me three acres to-morrow,” was 
the answer, ‘“‘I should be aruined man. I bave 
got a quarter of an acre in the allotments. And 
perhaps some day I may bave another if I get 
on. But a quarter of an acre is as much asa 
man like me, with a wife and two children, can 
manage. I must depend on my daily wages, and 
who is to look after the land while I am at work? 
My mother and brother have an acre between 
them. [She keeps a carrier's cart which the son 
drives.} And with her pigs and the horse she 
does very well with it. But a man like me can’t 
live off one or off three acres. If you give them 
to me you ruin me.” 

This man’s opinion is that of all the more in- 
telligent and thoughtful laborers in the village. 
When farmers were better off than they are now, 
the men used to be paid—as they are still in some 
parts of England—by the week, wet or fine. 
Now they are only paid on the days when work 
can be done On the off-days, and when the men 
are out of work—a very common occurrence 
now, owing:to a variety of causes—they turn to 
their allotments. ‘‘ They are the saving of us,” 
a laborer said to us the other day. 

But, as our friend said, it is out of the question 
that they should make a livelihood off their al- 
lotments without regular work ; and with a fair 
amount of weekly work, a quarter of an acre is 
quite as much as one man can cultivate single- 
handed. The holders of the acre lots are not day 
laborers, but men who have a little money. One 
owns two or three cottages, and devotes his 
whole time to bis gardens, with a son to help 
him. Another is a jobbing carpenter, who has a 
son to help in his trade and on the allotment. 
Another isa jobbing gardener, who keeps a small 
beershop licensed for beer, ‘‘ not to be drunk on 
the premises,” and employs a man or boy most 
of the year. The carrier and her son share an- 
other acre. 

It may be argued that the village we are de- 
scribing is hardly a fair sample, on account of 
the ready market for all kinds of garden produce 
in Leamington. But we can point to numbers 
of villages in Warwickshire, far removed from 
any town, where the allotment system has worked 
well for the last twenty-five or thirty years, un- 
der all sorts of landlords, rich and poor, Liberal 
and Conservative. There is not the sale for flow 
ers that we have here, but wheat, barley, oats, 
potatoes, some kinds of vegetables, and all fruits 
are always salable or usable, and have proved 
to be profitable on such allotments as those we 
mention. As far as our personal experience 
goes, we have never known a case in whicb, if 
men really wanted a bit of ailotment ground, 
they could not get it ; and this was the case long 
before Mr. Joseph Arch’s name had ever been 
heard beyond his native village, which happens 
to lie next to ours. The landlords would be fool- 
ish, indeed, if they were not willing to let their 
land at such high rents to such excellent tenants. 

If the allotment system should ever be extend- 
ed into some scheme of numbers of small hold- 
ings, the laborers themselves predict the result. 
In 1885 many men in this village positively be- 
lieved that if the Liberal party came into office, 
they would each be given, out of hand, those 
mythical three acres, with or without the yet 
more mythical cow. ‘‘ What would you do with 
them ?” they were asked. ‘Sell ’em,” was the 
prompt reply. And the elder and wiser men in 
the village shook their heads, and told us exactly 
where those three acres, whether freehold or 
leasehold, would go—into the hands of two or 
perhaps three enterprising men in the place, 
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whom he could name: men who have ambition, 
industry, mntelligence, and a little money, and 
who would at any cost buy up the lots of their 
less thrifty and intelligent neighbors. So that 
the turn of the wheel that was to bring about 
peasant proprietors, would only bring about a 
fresh crop of land-owners or large tenants. 

R. G. K. 


A RISING FRENCH CRITIC. 
Paris, January 14, 1887. 


Not far from the Pantheon is a deserted and 
silent street, the Rue d’Ulm, which reminds one 
of the streets painted with an almost painful 
accuracy by Balzac. In this street is the Ecole 
Normale, the great school which furnishes the 
French University with its best professors. The 
examinations for entrance are difficult, and 
the successful competitors remain four years in 
the school, where they receive instruction from 
the first men of the Faculty of Letters and of the 
Faculty of Sciences. With very few exceptions, 
the pupils of the school are very poor; they have 
to make their way by their own efforts; they live 
almost in seclusion; and when they come out, 
they are admirably trained—they are admirably 
versed in the dead languages and in the French 
language. Many of them, instead of accepting a 
modest professorship in the provinces, try the 
career of letters,and generally they begin with 
journalism. They are more or less envious of 
their predecessors—of Prévost-Paradol, of Caro, 
of Rigault, of Taine, of About, of Francisque 
Sarcey. All these said in the days of their youth, 
as young Rastignac did when he looked down on 
the great Parisian ocean from the height of 


Montmartre: ‘A nous deux maintenant.” 
Many @ Ormalians ” bave become famous; 


some have become ministers, like Beulé, who 
wrete the history of the Roman Cewsars. The 
Institute, the Chamber of Deputies, the Senate, 
are not so far from the lonely Rue d’Ulm. 
Journalism is always tempting to a young man. 
Some of our best papers are readily open to young 
Normailians, since the editors are aware that they 
really know how towrite. The younger they are 
the more they are still under the influence of a 
strong literary discipline, ready for everything, 
full of information, sharp, clever, ardent, curious 
of life. They have been fed with the lion’s mar- 
row. They are generally brilliant writers, but 
sometimes they are nothing more than artists of 
style; they have no experience of the world, no 
acquaintance with the daily life of the province 
and the city. They are like the rhéteurs of an- 
tiquity; they are like brilhant stars shooting 
through the night and often expiring in the 
night. Few now remember Assollant, also a 
Normalian, who inspired great hopes at first, and 
who died the other day, atter having consumed 
his life in writing newspaper articles and novels, 
The best men even who come out of the Ecole 
Normale, find it difficult to acquire the experi- 
ence which is the lot of the man of the world, of 
the landlord, of the lawyer. Prévost-Paradol 
acquired his political education inthe salon of M. 
Thiers, to whom he was a sort of Benjamin, and 





wrote every morning in the Débats what he had | 


heard the night before at the Place St. Georges, 
with that peculiar charm and wit which was his 
own; but Prévost-Paradol made a terrible mis- 
take when he accepted office from Napoleon III. 
—a mistake which cost him his life. 

About went to Rome on leaving the Ecole 
Normale, and afterwards to Greece (a certain 
number of pupils are sent every year to the 
French schools maintained by the Government 
in the Italian capital and at Athens). We 
owe to this circumstance ‘ Tolla’ and the ‘ Roi 
des Montagnes, the two best novels of About's, 
written at a time when his talent was still in its 


| 


freshness. About also was seized with political 
ambition; he became a journalist after the war, 
and M. Thiers found in him one of bis ardent sup- 
porters, but did not recompense his efforts. About 
said once, speaking of Thiers: ** He offered me 
everything, I accepted everything: he gave me 
nothing.” The last years of About were spent in 
the work of journalism, and, to the astonish- 
ment of all, in speculations of all sorts. His am 
bition was to become a great financier, but he 
might have said as Talleyrand said: ‘* I have al- 
ways lost money at the Bourse, because I always 
knew everything before anybody.” 

Among the younger and more successful Nor 
malians we can cite now M. Jules Lemaitre. His 
reputation was made almost in a day. He pub- 
lished a series of critical articles in the Hevue 
Bleue, which attracted so much attention that the 
Journal des Débats offered him at once the suc 
cession to J. J. Weiss (also a Normalian), who 
wrote its theatrical feuilleton during the past few 
years, and is now prevented from doing so by ill 
ness. More than that, the Figaro, the great 
Figaro, opened its columns to him—those col 
umns which to many young aspirants appear as 
the ne plus ultra of literary glory. The name of 
M. Jules Lemaitre, unknown a short time ago, 
will very soon become a popular name. It may 
be that M. Lemaitre will sink under his new repu 
tation, that he will rapidly disappear in the Pa 
risian vortex; it may also be that be will wear 
well. His two first volumes are certainly youth 
ful, but they have nevertheless a certain solidity. 
He has, of course, chosen for his studies contem 
porary writers. He might have left some behind, 
in the cold, in the dubious light of a purely ephe 
meral notoriety; he ought to have turned away 
from some others, who bave only won notoriety 
by the abandonment of all the rules of common 
decency. He has admitted to his gallery names 
which are entirely unknown outside of the small 
est horizon; but we have read with interest and 
with pleasure his essays on Théodore de Banville, 
Sully-Prudhomine, Coppée, Leconte de Lisle, the 
poets; on Daudet, Kenan, Zola: on Francisque 
Sarcey: on J. J. Weiss. M. Lemaitre is terribly 
modern. Speaking of Bossuet, he says: 

‘* Frankly, I always have to make an effort to 
read Bossuet. It is true, that when I have read 
a few pages, I feel that he is, as we say nowa- 
days, tres fort, but he gives me no pleasure, while 
often when [ open a book of to-day or of vester- 
day, it befalls me that I shudder easily, or am 
— with pleasure to the marrow of my 
yones—so much do I like this literature of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, so intell- 
gent, so uneasy, so mad, so sorrowful, so odd, so 
subtle. I love it even in its affectations, its ri- 
diculousness, its exaggerations, of which I feel 
the germ in me and which | can make mine. 
And if we speak seriously, let us make our ac- 
counts. If perhaps Corneille, Racine, Bossuet 
have to-day no equivalents, bas the * grand sié 
‘le’ the equivalent of Lamartine. of Victor 
Hugo, of Musset, of Michelet, of George Sand, of 
Sainte-Beuve, of Flaubert, of Renan! Is it my 
fault if I prefer reading a chapter of Renan’s to 
a sermon of Bossuet's, the ‘ Nabab’ to the ‘ Prin- 
cesse de Cléves,” and a comedy of Meilhac and 
Halévy's to a comedy of Moliére’s :” 


Comparisons are odious, and M. Lemaitre has 
a right to his preference. His enthusiasm, how- 
ever, is perhaps a little too accommodating, and 
among the names which he cites in this passage 
there are certainly a few which ought not to have 
been cited. But this sincere love of mod.rn 
literature gives a certain charm and color to his 
criticism. We often describe well what we like 
well. 

The article on Renan made much noise at the 
time it appeared. Lemaitre belongs to the school 
of realists who wish to see before they describe 
anything. He was not content with reading 
Renan's books, he went to bis lectures; he de- 
scribes the pablic of the famous professor : 


“Many old gentlemen, who resemble all old 











gentlemen ; students, ladies, sometimes English 
women, who have come because M. Renan is a 
part of the curiosities of Paris. . lie 
enters and is applauded. He thanks with a noxt 
of his head, with a good natured look. He is fat 
short, red, with long features, long gray hair. « 
big nose, a fine mouth ; moving all about as in 
one piece his large head between his shoulders 
He seems happy to live, and he explains with 
gavety the formation of the historical « : 
which contains the Pentateuch.” 


The familiarity of Renan’s exposition and 
explanations amuses M. Lemiaitre--the slang 
which he sometimes uses, the simplicity of 

manner, He calls him a “ Labiche exegete 
Labiche is the au hor of some com) 


the Palais Royal). 


al piays at 


He is somewhat 


clisappernt 
ed also, and wonders how a man who has gon 
through such a terrible moral crisis can be 
unconcerned, so litle transcendental, Ele com 
pares his face to some of those which Gustave 
Doré drew in his * Rabelais or in the * Contes 
Drolatiques.’ What is the secret of this gavety 


In a speech which be made at Quimger, on the 
17th of August, ISNSS, Reman said; ‘A critic 

proached me some time ago (it was M 

the Temps) with my good humor as if 
pocrisy, and seeing its true causes. Wel 
you its causes. Lam very gay because, having 
amused myself very little when | was young, | 
have kept all the freshness of my illusions ; but, 


> « 


Scherer of 
t were hy 


I will tell 


what is more serious, | am gay because Tam 
sure that | bave made a good use of my lite. i 
am sure of it.” 

It must be very comfortablk 
curity, Lamennais, who went through the 
ordeal as Renan, did not feel it 


to feel s© much x 
aatie 


* Pascal,” says M. Lemaitre, “became mad 


M. Renan is gay! It he bad ever completely 
altered his faith, he maght have the serenity 
which often goes with strong convictions. But 
this philosopher has preserved the imagination of 
aCathohe. He still loves what he has ieft. He has 
remained a priest; he gives even to. negation the 
tone of Christian mysticism. His brain is a dis 
endowed (desaffectée) cathedral (the word is 
Alphonse Daudet's You can QH it with hav 
you can deliver lectures in it; If remains a 
eburch.” 


The essay on Zola is one of the best. Lemaitre 
dares to say that Zola is not a true realist, and 
that he maguifies and transforms reality, Zola 
pretends to be a ‘‘ naturalist,” but ‘* he is also an 
epic poet and a pessimist poet,” 
a writer who, in view of a certain idea, trans- 
forms reality. His pessimism is frightful. In 
his first writings he at times glorified nature and 
her works. In the latest be seems to bate and 
to be afraid of her. He tries toinsult human pride 
in every possible manner. He takes pleasure in 
showing original sin not in the spirit of a moralist, 
of a priest, of a philosopher, but in the spirit of a 
physiologist, of a vivisector. He surrounds vice 
and crime with the most hurrible, disgusting, re 
pulsive, and ridiculous circumstances. He de- 
grades love; he sees in man and woman muisera- 
ble brutes. He lives in a clinique. Bestiality 
and imbecility are in his eyes the two great cha 
racteristics of mankind. ‘“ But,” says M. Le 
maitre, ‘it would be great injustice to accuse M, 
Zola of immorality, and to believe that he specu- 
lates in the bad instincts of thereader.” Zola re- 
mains grave; if he enters into certain details it 
is because he thinks it necessary, 


if vou call a poet 


‘* As he pretends to paint reality, and as he is 
persuaded that reality is ignoble, be shows it as 
such, with the scruples of a soul which 1s delicate 
in its own fashion, which has no desire to deceive 
us, and which wishes to give the full measure of 
truth. Sometimes he forgets himself—he makes 
a great picture from which the ignominy of the 
flesh 1s absent; and suddenly he is seized with 
remorse, he remembers that the beast is every- 
where, and, so as not to fail in bis duty, when 
you least expect it, be introduces some indecent 
detail as a memento of the universal corruption.” 


Many refuse to Zola what, after all, preserves 
the work of art, style. Lemaitre believes them to 
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be unjust, and he defends the style of Zola—‘‘a 
magnifying style, without shades, often without 
precision, but eminently calculated, by its mo- 
notonous exaggerations and its multiplied insist- 
ence, to give greatness to the great ensembles of 
things concrete.” 





Correspondence. 


THE SHARPLES PORTRAITS, 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NatTION: 

Sir: Now that there is some discussion as to 
the genuineness of the Sharples portraits, the 
following statement may possess some interest : 

These portraits were exhibited once before in 
this country—I cannot remember the precise 
date, but it must have been near the time of, 
or before, the Centennial. Among other places, 
they were shown in Cincinnati. While they 
were on exhibition there, two of the portraits 
were partially cut from their frames, and it was 
considered evident that an attempt to steal them 
had been made. I saw the portraits shortly after 
(I think, the next day), and the manner of the 
cutting convinced me that it had not been done 
by a thief, but by some one who had an interest 
in advertising the pictures. Two of the pictures 
were cut, and both were cut in the same way. 
In each canvas there were four long slits, one on 
each side, not quite meeting at the corners, so 
that there was the largest possible amount of 
cutting that shou!d still leave the canvas firmly 
attached to its stretcher. Any man who has 
ever cut a canvas from its stretcher (as what 
artist has not ?) knows how it is done. One be- 
gins at one corner and cuts around until he gets 
back to the corner he started from, and the work 
is done. Now, if the cutting of these so-called 
Sharples portraits was done by a thief, he must 
have made four cuts in one canvas, still leaving 
it firmly attached at all four corners, and then 
have gone to the other portrait and done the 
same thing, and then have been interrupted, 
having done the utmost amount of cutting, with 
no result. Or, if there were two thieves, each of 
them must have gone to work in the same awk- 
ward way, and bave got to the same point when 
the interruption came. 

The improbability of either of these supposi- 
tions, together with the fact that no one ever 
explained how, when, or by whom the attempt 
could have been made, served to convince me 
that the supposed theft was a mere advertising 
‘** dodge”; and [ have never had much faith since 
then in the authenticity or value of the portraits. 

Kenyon Cox. 

NEw YORK, January 20, 1887. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The report of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society upon the Sharples portraits has 
attracted widespread attention. Jn it the au- 
thenticity of the pictures is impeached upon 
the strength of the written testimony alone. 
lt does not weigh any evidence which 
may be derived from an _ examination of 
the pictures themselves. Such an examina- 
tion would at once convince any competent 
observer that the collection of portraits now ex- 
hibiting in the country under the name of 
Sharples cannot possibly be all from the same 
hand. It is true that the explanatory volume 
acknowledges that several of the ladies’ portraits 
were worked upon by distinguished artists with a 
view to beautifying and making more accepta- 
ble, yet all are claimed to be at bottom the work 
of the one painter. In truth they bear every 


mark of being the work of several men. 
The portrait of the wife of Alex. Hamilton is so 





like Maclise that that distinguished artist must 
have painted it outright, instead of merely touch- 
ing it up, as Macready’s letter says. Of the others 
it is not difficult to assign them to three or four 
different hands. The three men’s portraits— 
those of Priestly, Fulton, and Marshall—resemble 
one another, and may all have been painted by 
Sharples, though they are very different in style 
from the Sharples pastels which hang in Inde- 
pendence Hall. But if Sharples painted them, or 
any of those in the general collection, then assur- 
edly he did not paint the Washington por- 
traits. In these the handling of the brush, 
the quality of the color, and, indeed, all tech- 
nical details, are unlike anything in the other 
pictures, Not only so; the painters’ conception 
of what a portrait should be is different, 
While all the others are more or less flimsy and 
flat, painted with little pigment and much oil, 
and with a constant striving after the doll-like 
prettiness much in vogue thirty or forty years 
ago, the Washington portraits are massive and 
round, painted with a large body of color and 
considerable skill. One of the heads of Washing- 
ton is in profile, as is that of his wife. These 
profiles are erect and rigid, relieved against a 
dark, opaque background. It seems scarcely pos- 
sible that a man who could paint so good a head, 
if working directly from nature, would have con- 
tented himself with this upright rigidity. It, 
however, corresponds exactly with what we fini 
in the unquestioned portraits in pastel by Shar- 
ples, of which many exist. 

The full face of Woeshington is undoubtedly 
from the hand of the same painter. It, how- 
ever, represents a much younger man, and is in 
military uniform. It is well and strongly 
modelled, with a full brush and a good deal of 
skill. It at once suggests the bust made by 
Houdon about ten years before Sharples came to 
America, and a close examination of the two 
shows a striking resemblance. 

A careful consideration of the evidence afford- 
ed by the pictures, aided by our knowledge of 
facts which are unquestioned, brings us to the 
conclusion that the profile portraits of Washing- 
ton and his wife are copies by an unknown but 
skilful hand, from originals, either in pastel or 
oil, made by Sharples from life; and that the full 
face is the work of the same painter, who proba- 
bly took for foundation a sketch by Sharples, but 
in finishing used the bust by Houdon. This 
would account for the alleged mistake in the 
color of the eyes, and for the strange lack of 
vitality, very observable “+ a head otherwise so 
well executed. PICTOR. 





PERVERSION OF HISTORY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Will you allow me to call attention to 
the extraordinary way in which Messrs. Hay 
and Nicolay, the authors of the Life of Lincoln 
now appearing in the Century, have, in the Jan- 
uary number, glossed over the acquisition of 
Texas? However great may be the value of 
Texas to the United States, and however worthy 
may be the Texans of to-day, the fact remains 
that the annexation of Texas was the consum- 
mation of a gigantic land robbery, planned and 
carried out in the interest of slavery, and prac- 
tised upon a friendly but weaker neighbor. 
This national crime, of which even at this day 
all patriotic Americans should feel heartily 
ashamed, is thus described by Messrs. Hay and 
Nicolay : 

‘* It was impossible to defeat or greatly delay the 
annexation of Texas, and it showed a certain lack 
of sagacity on the part of the Whigs not to 
recognize this fact. Here wasa great empire of- 
fering itself to us, a State which had gained 
its independence, and built itself into a cer- 
tain order and thrift through American valor 
and enterprise, She offered us a magnificent 





estate of 376,000 square miles of territory, all 
<f it valuable and much of it of unsurpassed 
richness and fertility. Even those portions of 
ic once condemned as desert now contribute 
to the markets of the world vast stores 
of wool and cotton, kerds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep. Not only were these material 
advantages of great attractiveness to the public 
mind, but many powerful sentimental considera- 
tions reinforced the claim of Texas. The Texans 
were not an alien people. The few inhabitants 
of that vast realm were mestly Americans, who 
had occupied and subdued a vacant wilderness. 
The heroic defence of the Alamo had been made 
by Travis and David Crockett, who-e exploits 
and death form one of the most biiliiant pages 
of our border history. Fannin and his men, 400 
strong, when they laid down their lives 
at Goliad, had carried mourning into every 
southwestern State: and when, a few days 
later, Houston and his 800 raw levies de- 
feated and destioyed the Mexican army at 
San Jacinto, captured Santa Anna, the Mexi- 
can President, and, with American thrift, instead 
of giving him the death he merited for bis cruel 
murder of unarmed prisoners, saved him to make 
a treaty with, the whole people recognized some- 
thing of kinship in the unaffected valor with 
which these borderers died, and the humorous 
shrewdness with which they bargained, and felt 
as if the victory over the Mexicans was their 
own. Under these conditions the annexation, 
sooner or later, was inevitable. . . . When- 
ever a region contiguous to the United States 
becomes filled with Americans, it is absolutely 
certain to come under the American flag.” 


Strip off the glowing words that cover them, 
and you find but two argumegts in the above 
quotation, greed and revenge—the one worthy of 
an Ahab, the other of a burglar wbose pal has been 
shot in the act of housebreaking. Compare with 
this the views of animpartial foreigner, expressed 
in 1862, when the slaveholders’ triumph of nearly 
twenty years before was bearing bloody fruit. 
Prof. Cairnes says in his ‘ Slave Power’: 


‘“*The annexation of Texas has long 
passed into a by-word for unprovokedggod un- 
scrupulous plunder of a weak by a strong Power. 
The designs of its authors have always been 
notorious. . Texas, asall the world knows, 
was before its annexation to the Union a 
eto of Mexico—a country at peace with the 

nion, and anxious to cultivate with it friendly 
relations. Mexico, however, was a weak State, 
still tresh from the throes of revolution. The 
district in question was one of great fertility, 
possessing in this respect, as well as in its 
climate and river communications, remarka- 
ble advantages for slave settlement ; it was, 
moreover, but thinly peopled, and was sepa- 
rated bv an immense distance from the seat 
of government. So early as 1821, while Spanish 
authority was still maintained in Mexico, 
300 families from Louisiana were permitted to 
settle in this tempting region under the express 
condition that they should submit to the laws of 
the country. . As the colony increased in 
numbers and wealth, it became evident to the 
slave-owners of the neighboring States that they 
had a natural right to the territory. It offered 
an admirable field for slave cultivation; it 
was in their immediate proximity; of all 
claimants they were the strongest and ‘ smart- 
est’; in short, they wanted the country, and felt 
themselves able to take it, and they resolved it 
should be theirs. ‘ Manifest destiny’ beckoned 
them forward, and they prepared, with reverent 
submission to the decrees of Providence, to fulfil 
their fate.” 


Going on to speak of the wild-cat Jand specula- 
tion, and manufacture of fictitious titles, which 
was used to stir up interests hostile to Mexican 
rule in Texas, and the a.tempts of the Texan set- 
tlers to evade the Mexican laws against slavery, 
Prof. Cairnes says: 


‘*The project of dismembering a neighboring 
republic that slaveholders ond slaves might over- 
spread a region which had been consecrated to a 
free population, was discussed in the newspapers 
as coolly asif it were a matter of obvious mght 
and unquestioned humanitv. The plot having 
been carried to this point, the consummation of 
the plunder was easy. A conspiracy was hatched; 
a rebellion organized; filibusters were introduced 
from the border States; and a population which, 
at the commencement of the outbreak, did not 
number 20,090 persons, asserted its independence, 
was recognized by the Federal Government, and 
with little delay annexed to the Union.” 
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Now, in regard to this matter, it is not too 
much to say that Prof. Cairnes’s statements are 
history, and Messrs, Hay and Nicolay’s are not. 
This might be unimportant were it not that many 
thousands of the Century's readers have grown 
up since the annexation of Texas, and are likely 
to take the truth of Messrs. Hay and Nicolay’s 
statements for granted. Then, too, when the 
Whig party is criticised for a lack of political 
wisdom in thinking with Lowell, 
~mepeey, ae earth-born cyclops, fellest of the giant 


rood, 
Sons of brutish Force and Darkness, who have drenched 
the earth with blood, 

Famished in his self-made desert, blinded by our purer 
day, 

Gro co in vet unblasted regions for his miseraple prey ; 

Shall we guide his gory fingers where our helpless chil- 
dren play ?” 


—such a calling of evil, good, and good, evil, 
should not pass unnoticed. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, January 22, 1887. 





LEGISLATION FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: You are, I know, strongly opposed to 
anything that savors of the paternal in govern- 
ment; it did not need the humorous remarks ap- 
pended to my previous letter to inform me as to 
that. Nevertheless, I have always believed that 
one man’s rights end where another’s begin, and 
that it is the business of Government to enforce 
this principle thoroughly. You would yourself 
be indignant, I think, if a hotel-keeper allowed 
you ignorantly to sleep in a room previously oc- 
cupied by one having a contagious disease. But 
suppose you knew little about the danger of con- 
tagion, and that the choice lay between taking 
that room or sleeping in the street ; you mighf, 
perhapsgoccupy that room even if not wholly ig- 
norant of its danger. But would that excuse the 
lardlord for not having had the room disinfect- 
ed ¢ 

Now, these two cases are exactly parallel to 
those of poor workpeople who undertake work 
that is either dangerous in itself or by its sur- 
roundings: either they do it in ignorance, or, not 
being wholly ignorant, they bave virtually no 
choice—it is that or hunger and exposure. What 
l say is simply that the State should interfere and 
require employers not to expose work-people to 
avoidable dangers—dangers to which they would 
not willingly expose themselves. I shall make 
my case plainer and stronger by a few examples, 

Ata factory in my neighborhood there is much 
filing of iron. The filers get their lungs filled 
with angular bits of iron: consumption follows, 
sickness, and death. The evil might be averted 
by the use of magnets, as is done in some facto- 
ries; it is even found that the iron collected al- 
most pays the interest on the extra plant. The 
owner of the factory in question has had his at- 
tention called to the matter, but refuses to make 
the change on account of the cost; his workpeo- 
ple continue to suffer. 

A house in my neighborhood is liable to have 
its cellar overfiowed several times a year. This 
could be prevented by the expenditure of a hun- 
dred dollars, which the owner will not make. 
The house is occupied by a large family of 
very industrious and worthy workpeople. Last 
autumn every member of the family was down 
with typhoid. The house continues to be over- 
flowed. 

A factory makes red prussiate of potash, large- 
ly used in the arts for making one of the varie- 
ties of Prussian blue. The work is so dangerous 
that it has to be carried on in the open air. None 
of the people employed being willing to work the 
stirrer, a raw hand (of course ignorant of the 
danger) was engaged. WhenI had occasion to 
visit the factory, this man, at the end of a 





month’s work, had his lungs fatally injured. Two 
other men, within a few days, had been overcome 
and rescued at the risk of life, by others. 

You will say perhaps that these are exception- 
al cases. If they were, they should not exist even 
as exceptions. Unfortunately they are not. Ma- 
ny forms of manufacture are surrounded with 
danger. Thousands of bands are employed m 
making phosphorus matches. The vapors of 
phosphorus produce necrosis of the jaw-bone, 
which crumbles to pieces. This may be prevent 
ed, either by the use of a certain (more expensive) 
variety of phosphorus, or by very perfect venti 
lation. Should not one or the other be made ob 
ligatory ‘ The manufacture of bichromate of 
potash, now used in immense quantities in the 
arts, tends to the production of terrible ulcers, 
and to the destruction of the septum between the 
nostrils. In the production of some of tue am- 
line colors, arsenic acid, a very dangerous form 
of arsenic, is used by the ton. 

In all these cases the amount of danger to the 
workman depends upon the amount of precaution 
used, Precaution means expense: the man who 
incurs least can the better compete with other 
manufacturers, Shall bis workpeople be left to 
his mercy / Are you quite sure that inspectors 
are as superfluous as you seem to say ! 

M.C. L. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 15, 1887 





DOMESTIC SERVICE 
To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION. 


Sir: The trouble with domestic service in this 
country arises from the fact that the rules gov 
erning the intercourse of mistress. and bouse- 
servant are an importation from Europe, where 
society is organized on a totally different basis, 
Europe is a country of classes, differing essen 
tially from each other. Lord and peasant are as 
distinct breeds as Jersey and Durbam cattle ; or, 
if not soin fact, yet society is organized on the 
supposition that they are, and men till the posi 
tions to which they find themselves born. But 
among white Americans there are no classes at 
all. There are individual differences, but nothing 
more. In the next generation the children of the 
servants may be the gentlefolk, and the children 





of the gentlefolk the servants, and such changes | 


are often seen. And yet the average American 
woman no sooner gets money enough to be able 
to hire a housemaid than she assumes a manner 
towards her which implies that she considers the 
distance bet ween them something immense, And 
if the mistress be very rich, she acts as though 
her servants belonged to an inferior order of 
beings. 

If you live in the country, you will find no 
difficalty in hiring an Amencan man-of-all 
work, coachman, or gardener, provided you do 
not want him to wear livery. If you get the 
right sort of a man, you will find that he is 
neither servile nor over-familiar, but he will 
show by his actions that he does not think that 
the receiving of your money for his work consti- 
tutes you in any respect a supenor being to him- 
self. His daughter is willing to work, and would 
like to earn money, but nothing will induce her 
to enter your wife's service as cook or housemaid, 
because it is an implied condition of such service 
that the servant shall take a distinctly lower so- 
cial position, be treated as if belonging to a dif- 
ferent clas:, and sacrifice something of self-re- 
spect. And so your wife is compelled to put up 
with the service of ignorant foreigners, who, be- 
ing in fact of a different class, can be treated as 
such. 

It seems to me that the fact that American 
girls will not go out to service under present con- 
ditions, but prefer much harder and less remu- 
nerative labor as seamstresses or teachers, or in 


|} thorough muscular training by means of ca 
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factories or shops, is not only not a bad symp 
tom, but is a distinctly good one. If shows that 
they prefer self-respect to money The blame 
for this state of things rests, not upon the ser 
vants, but upon the mistresses, afd we shall 
never have a better state of things until laces 
learn how to treat their servants 

This does not by any meaus imply that em 
ployers and servants are to live in the same 
rooms or eat at the same table Any intelligent 
hired girl will understand that the emplover's 
family prefer to be by themselves, expecially at 
meal time. 
manner, and, more than that, of feeling. Take 
the case mentioned by your 
spondent, ** A. S.." of the lady 
service as housemaid, but left the situation be 


as of hes 


But it implies a general change of 


Philadelphia corte 
who went out to 
cause her employers © seemed unconse! 
existence.” Such insulting behavior is as much 
out of place towards your bousemaid as towards 
your lawyer or your doctor, both of whom an 


in a sense, vour hirelings,. Even the kindness 
and the favor usually shown by mistress fo may 
generally come in the form of condescensi 
haut en bas, and are more irritating than down 
right insults 

The reform will have begun when mistresses 
learn to say from their hearts of their servants 
as Job said of his, * Did not be that 


the womb make him, and did not one fashion us 


nade me in 


in the womb!” But, of course, it will take Cw: 


or three generations 
vince American girls that domestic service is re 


of changed conduct te con 


spectable, 
Taese views are not mere theory An expe 
rience of about forty 


conducted on these principles has --1 cannot sey 


years in one h 


avoided all trouble. for then would the millen 
nium have come 
for this household than it has been for the most 
of our neighbors R 


but has made hfe much easier 


To Tar Eprror or THe Nation; 

Sim: The duties of a cook, and still more of a 
maid-of-all-work, demand more general inteili 
gence and technical skill than are often found 
among uneducated women, and more muscular 
strength than is often found among educated 
women. The requisite intelligence is developed 
in great numbers of poor girls by the public 
schools, and if the afforded a 


same schools 


lis 
thenic exercises and 
sium, the supply of competent domestics would, 
no doubt, be greatly increased 

Sue Harry CLAGETT. 
x, January 16 


a well-appointed gymna- 
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COMPARATIVE POLITICS, 


To THE Eprtor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The history of representative government, 
as I have frequently remarked, is the history of 
a struggle for power between executive and legis- 
lature; and the future of that government de 
pends in great measure upon the solution of the 
problem of their relations. The observation of 
political students is, therefore, directed largely, 
and more or less consciously, to that point, and 
I ask permission to call in two or three witnesses. 

(1.) Dr. Th. Barth is a member of the German 
Reichstag, and those who were so fortunate as 
to meet him in this country cannot have fail- 
ed to be impressed with his broad views and clear 
intellect. Speaking in his own paper, the Berlin 
Nation, of our politics, he says: 

“There is, perhaps, in no country where a par- 
liament exists, a sovereign who, in cases of con- 
flict, stands armed with such power against the 
parliament as the President of the United States 
has against the House of Representatives, He is 
the elected trustee of the people just as much as 
the Representatives, and, moreover, the trustee 
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of the whole people. Equipped with this au- 
thority he can successfully withstand the will of 
a parliamentary majority, and 1s never compelled 
to sacrifice his ministers to such a majority. 
How different in constitutional monarchies. The 
monarch is something permanent and withdrawn 
from public opinion. The parliament is the only 
form of constitutionally organized public opinion. 
In cases of conflict it 1s only through a dissolu- 
tion of parliament that the monarch can obtain 
proof that his advisers represent puvlic opinion 
better than parliament.” 


This statement is no doubt true as regards the 
negative power of the President, but unfortu- 
nately it isnot true of positive power, of which, 
except by illegitimate methods, he has none at 
all. With all his position as the chosen agent of 
the whole people, he can only veto, he cannot ini- 
tiate a policy. He can resist Congress, he cannot 
compel it. It is just in order to remedy this de- 
fect that the admission of the Cabinet to seats in 
Congress is advocated. 

(2.) A correspondent of the London Times,speak- 
ing of the resignation ot Lord Randolph Churchill, 
says that ‘it forces on our notice another dan- 
gerously weak place in the arrangements of the 
British Constitution. We have been brought 
full in view of a further crumbling away of par- 
ties. We have been full in view of a serious di- 
minution of our defensive and aggressive forces. 
We have been in view of a resignation of the 
Government, and a change in the British Gov- 
ernment may have consequences extending from 
Canadian fishermen to Burmese dacoits. It is 
one of the most widely extending catastrophes 
which can occur in the world.” Then, after 
treating of the financial methods of Parliament 
and our Congress, the writer proceeds: 


**Under the French Constitution, which is a 
muddle of the American Federal and of the Bri- 
tish Constitutions, such a Committee as has been 
sketched proposed the other day a financial poli-, 
cy wholly different from that adopted by the Mi- 
nistry, and, the Chamber of Deputies having 
adopted the recommendation of the Committee, 
the Ministers resigned. Of course, so long as the 
British Constitution exists, no Government can 
be prevented frum taking the sense of the House 
uf Commons on financial proposals which it con- 
siders to be fatal or dangerous tu its efficiency 
and from resigning upon defeat, But it is clear 
that if the House is ever to resume its financial 

»wers, there ought to be an understanding that 

ifferences from the Executive Government not 
going to the root of policy are not to iivolve the 
retirement of Ministries. The sensitiveness as to 
the coufidence of the House of Commons which 
British statesmen affect, may seem at first sight a 
tribute to its authority, but in reality it is the 
means of depriving the House of the greatest 
part of its power, by attaching to its most impor- 
tant and perhaps most necessary resolutions the 
penalty of dismissing the whole Executive Gov- 
ernment and perhaps convulsing the whole of the 
empire.” 


So far from the fixed term of President and 
Cabinet being an objection to the latter appear- 
ing in Congress, it may well prove to be an ad- 
vantage in that they can fight out their battles 
with Congress, leaving to the country at the elec- 
tions to Gecide between the two. The following 
extract from the London Spectator will speak 
for itself, if for the words ** Lord Salisbury ” and 
‘*Premier” is read *‘ Cabinet.” It turns upon 
the fact that Lord Salisbury, as a Peer, has no 
seat in the House of Commons : 


‘During the whole of the recent crisis, the 
first and greatest difficulty was obviously this— 
that while our Government is deliverative and 
not personal, and while all real power centres in 
the House of Commons, the head and soul and 
mouthpiece of that Government could not open 
his lips within that assembly. Suppose next 
month Mr. Smith has to talk about an Austrian 
alliance. The Premier can take no part in de- 
bate, can announce no personal resolution, can 
give no direct aid whatever towards the carry- 
ing of the vote on which the fortunes of the em- 
pire may depend. A more utterly stupid waste 
of aman than is committed when Lord Salis- 
bury is locked up ia the House of Lords, with a 
great debate going on in the Commons and all 
England thirsting to hear what he has to say, 
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cannot be conceived ; yet both parties bear it, 
as if his mouth were closed by some law of na- 
ture. Where is there any solid reason why the 
Premier, if already a member of one House, 
should not walk into the other and say what he 
wants to utter and the House wants to bear? 
That he should not vote is intelligible, for votes 
represent electors; but that condition does not 
impair Lis right to speak in the House, which is 
not given him as a personal boon, but for the 
general benefit of the nation. Every wretched 
little member may talk till the House is sick of 
him, and long after ; but the Premier may not 
open his mouth, even when war and peace may 
be hanging on information which he alone fully 
possesses. It will be observed we are not asking 
for a great constitutional change. All over the 
Continent the Ministers of the Crown or the Re- 
public sit ex officio in either house from the day 
they are appointed. The present Minister of 
France, for example, has never been elected to 
either Chamber ; but we are not asking for such 
achange as that, though we deem it advisable. 
We have too deep a respect for British nerves. 
A mere relaxation of etiquette would, in fact. 
enable both houses to admit any head of Gov- 
ernment to explain anything they wish to have 
explained ; yet we suppose that in this country 
of sensible men we might as well propose that a 
jury should consist of thirteen. We felicitate 
ourselves that we are not as Chinese, but for 
sume ceremonuials we would all die.” be 


Boston, January 22, 1887. 





RELIGLOUS STATISTICS ONCE MORE, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: ‘‘ Limited knowledge” may be accurate 
as far as it goes, but it may lead one into very 
great inaccuracies. You have committed your- 
self so explicitly on the matter of religious statis- 
tics that {am afraid you are in the toils. It is 
not necessary to resort to the methods you de- 
scribe to make up the “ deficiency ” of $112,522 in 
the receipts of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the (Northern) Presbyterian Church, as compar- 
ed with the amount reported in the General As- 
sembly’s Minutes, when the Woman’s Board ac- 
knowledges $224,025, leaving the ‘‘ deticiency ” the 
other way to about the same amount, and show- 
ing (what I have always observed in my own ex- 
perience) that it was impossible to get adequate 
reports from the churches of what is actually 
done, as so much does not pass through the 
church treasurer’s hands. 

With regard to home missions, I have not the 
figures, but can readily account forthe difference 
without reckoning $191 as sent to each man 
commissioned by the Board. In the Soathern 
Presbyterian Church we are instructed to fill up 
the blanks with the amount sent to the Central 
Committees and kindred objects. A vast amount 
of home-mission work is done with which the 
Committee (or Board) has nothing to do. The 
churca of which I am pastor, for instance, has 
this year built a mission school-house, and a thou- 
sand dollars will be reported as given to home 
missions that the general agency never saw. If 
we give several hundred dollars towards the en- 
dowment of a chair in a theological seminary, we 
report it as given to the cause of education, but 
it will not appear in the report of the 
Committee on Education. So a good deal 
of money goes direct to the foreign field for 
building churches and for other enterprises, 
where the Committee feels unable to undertake 
them. It is, of course, reported as given to fo- 
reign missions. 

Then where is the objection to reporting mo- 
ney tbat is given to an undenominational object ? 
A charch of another denomination was destroyed 
by the great fire in this city last year. To my 
mind the money given by my church to rebuild 
it isa higher illustration of loving one’s neighbor 
as one’s self than if it had been given to a Presby- 
terian church. 

With regard to statistics of membership, the 
case is different. As one who makes an effort to 





have the church rolls purged annually, I know it 

is a difficult matter. We have to carry every 

year a certain number that cannot be shelved, 

and yet that are practically not with us.—Very 

respectfully, Peyton H. HoGeE. 
WILMINGTON, N.C., January 12, 1887. 





{If Dr. Hoge will look again, he will see 
that he is completely in error in his reference to 
the Woman’s Board. The $224,025 referred to 
was all turned over to the central treasury and 
acknowledged by it among ‘‘ donations from 
the churches”; this being fully taken into the 
account in our reckoning. We do not see how 
Dr. Hoge, after his last two sentences, can es- 
cape being made a victim of the Jndependent’s 
deadly argument (which it seems to regard as 
a complete reductio ad absurdum),‘‘ We never 
heard of this before.”—Ep. Natron. | 





PROTECTION AGAINST WESTERN 


WHEAT. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The following clipping from an Ohio 
newspaper may serve to illustrate the growth 
in logical consistency of some advocates of pro- 
tection. The oft-repeated suggestion of the Na- 
tion that if protection is beneficial as applied to 
our foreign trade relations, it should be equally 
beneficial as a regulator of inter-State traffic, 
seems here to be adopted in good faith and seri- 
ousness. It should be stated that the clipping is 
not from an editorial, but from an interview 
with a man prominent in local railway matters ; 
but the opinions expressed do not seem to the 
editor to call for reprehension or even comment : 
: “*T think the Inter-State Commerce hill will 
be a good thing. It will cause the railroads to 
pay more attention to the local traffic, and the 
people will get the benefit. By killing off some 
of the through shipments from the West, these 
Eastern farmers will get more protection. You 
see, there are large tracts of land out there in 
the West, and the men here with capital buy up 
a few thousand acres and send out a company of 
immigrants to tillit. The grain that these peo- 
ple in the West raise comes here in competition 
with that of Eastern farmers, who have taxes to 
— and large expenses for cultivation and labor. 

y age Ys these through shipments, the peo- 
ple here will be benefited. The local trade will 
be stimulated by lowering local rates, which the 
Inter-State Commerce Bill will do if passed.” 

The protection of the local grain producer is 
not ordinarily dwelt upon by the advocates of 
the claims of the American laborer to protec- 
tion. C. 


Onto, January 16, 1887. 





THE DERIVATION OF SAUNTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: I thank you for your very kindly notice 
of my ‘Short Stories from the Dictionary’ and 
for pointing out one of the “ pitfalls” in the way 
of the student of the history of words, even 
though you indicate it by means of aslip in my 
little book. My pages show that I based my 
work on Webster's Dictionary, the accomplished 
editors of which have fallen more completely into 
this particular pitfall than I have in my incident- 
al reference to the word ‘‘ saunter” on page 46. 
The fact that saunter is also written “‘ santer,” 
seems to afford some support to the theory of its 
connection with Sainte Terre, which has been as- 
serted from 1755 (when it was given in the revised 
edition of Bailey and by Dr. Johnson) to the days 
of Webster’s latest revision, though it seems more 
probable that it bears some relation to the Italian 
santa terra or the French sans terre (homeless 
one). No one has yet remarked that the French 
expression is not Sainte Terre, but Terre Sainte, 
which would, of course, upset the theory of the 
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derivation of saunter from it. In justice to my- 
self perhaps I may be allowed to say that Skeat’s 
Dictionary was published in parts, and that the 
portion treating saunter had not come into my 
hands at the time that ‘ Short Stories from the 
Dictionary’ was written, though I was aware 
that the derivation was questioned, and I ought 
to have referred to the fact.—Yours truly, 
ARTHUR GILMAN. 
CAMBRIDGE, January 21, 1887. 








Notes. 


Cc. N. Caspar, Milwaukee, sends us a Supple- 
ment to his ‘Directory of Antiquarian and Se- 
cond-hand Booksellers of the United States,’ 
which will, he states, be shortly out of print. He 
now issues the prospectus of a more ambitious 
work, viz., a ‘General Directory of the American 
Book, News, and Stationery Trade, and Kindred 
Branches, Wholesale and Retail, of the United 
States and Canada.’ The second division of this 
directory will contain a digest of the lists of the 
American publishers—‘‘ a systematical and ana- 
lytical key to the nature and kind of all books 
published ” in the two countries. This, of course, 
will be based on the ‘ Trade List Annual,’ and its 
value is obvious. The third division will be a di- 
gest of price-lists. Subscriptions should be made 
through the Publishers’ Weekly, 31 Park Row, 
New York, 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, are about 
to publish, in connection with Adam and Charles 
Black, Edinburgh, a new library edition of the 
Waverley Novels in twenty-five volumes. The 
typography is very bold and distinct. 

A vew and thoroughly revised edition of ‘ Nut- 
tall’s Standard Dictionary,’ edited by the Rev. 
James Wood of Edinburgh, in which etymolo- 
gies as well as pronunciation will be given, and 
which will be freely illustrated, is in the press of 
F. Warne & Co. 

Mr. Charles R. Hildeburn has just issued the se- 
cond and Jast volume of his full and accurate work, 
‘A Century of Printing: The Issues of the Press 
in Pennsylvania, 1764-1784’ (Philadelphia). The 
first volume, which was noticed in these columns 
in November, 1885, brought the list down to 1768, 
and contained 1,935 titles; the present recurds 
2,707 titles for the years 1764 to 1785. An index 
of authors and titles, with a few subject entries, 
ends the volume. It is a question of conscience 
with an index-maker how far he shall pe mit 
himself the use of the block system, and’ an- 
nex to indexed words simple lists of all the 
pages on which they occur, thus ornamenting 
the page with symmetrical and economical blocks 
of figures, while effectually blocking the progress 
of the hunter after references. Mr. Hildeburn 
has restricted himself to names of individuals, 
and to the subjects ‘‘ Proclamations ” and **V otes.” 
No advantage seems to be gained by printing the 
catchword in capitals. 

We had intended to mention, in connection 
with the conclusion of Mr. Lodge's edition of 
Hamilton’s Works, Mr. Paul Leicester Ford's 
‘ Bibliotheca Hamuiltoniana,’ privately printed, 
in an edition of 500 copies, by the Knickerbocker 
Press, in typographical conformity to Mr. Lodge’s 
volumes. It includes works written by or relat- 
ing to Hamilton, and indicates the libraries in 
which they may be found. It is an excellent 
performance. 

Apropos of this statesman, it is significant that 
he is not cited in the eulo sistic compilation of 
‘Character Portraits of Washington,’ selected 
and arranged by W. S. Buker (Philadelphia: Ro- 
bert M. Lindsay). This was perhaps hardly in- 
genuous, since a quotation is made from Robert 
C. Winthrop in which the following passage oc- 
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curs: ‘From his. illustrious friend, Alexander 
Hamilton, I need not cite a word. His whole 
life bore testimony, more impressive than words, 
to an admiration and affection for his great chief 
which could not be exceeded, and which no 
momentary misunderstandings could shake.” 
Twenty quarto volumes like this would fail to 
show the true character of the Father of his 
Country. 

The ‘Beecher Book of Days’ (Cassell & Co) 
has been edited by two ladies with unusual apt- 
ness, for often they place beneath the name of 
the eminent man born on the given date some 
remark of Mr. Beecher’s about him, or some sen- 
timent appropriate to his character. 

In 1885 Carlton MeCarthy, Richmond, Va., 
began publishing a series of pamphlet ** Contribu- 
tions to a History of the Richmond Howitzer 
Battalion.”’ The fourth appeared before the close 
of last year, and the end is not yet. They well de- 
serve to find a place in every public library and 
in any private collection on the war, Toa large 
extent they consist of diaries; in the case of the 
battle of Big Bethel, both whe Confederate and 
the Federal official reports are appended to the 
narrative, The value of these unpretentious re 
miniscences and records is very great, as assist- 
ing both to a knowledge of military events and 
to a conception of the soldier's life. Many shrewd 
observations find expression, as this: “It is my 
opinion that it takes a better, braver, and cooler 
man to stand by his ‘ piece’ during an engage 
ment than it does to charge any line of battle 
ever formed, and for this reason”—the artualle- 
rist’s comparative freedom from excitement, and 
want of protection and of that moral support 
which animates a charge in line. One finds here, 
of course, the lost cause still judged the better 
one, but it is something to **come to the solemn, 
reverential conclusion that God fought that bat 
tle [of Gettysburg], and that neither party of the 
combatants was responsible for its issues.” 

The Brooklyn Magazine will, on April 15, 
change its name to that of the American Maga- 
zine, and provide illustrations of a high class. 

The Art Review (New York) for December an- 
nouners that Mr. Muybricge, the original photo 
grapher of the ‘ Horse in Motion,’ bas for three 
years, under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania, been collecting material for a 
work on ‘ Animal Locomoto%n,’ human beings in- 
cluded. The Photogravure Company of New 
York is now making the 781 plates, the letter- 
press to which is to be furnished by professors of 
the University. A hundred plates make a“ vo 
lume,” and the subscriber may select them from 
the total number, at the price of $100 or so. 
More than half the edition is sa.d to be subscribed 
for. 

L’ Art (Macmillan), in the two numbers for De- 
cember ending the past vear, continues its arti- 
cles on American art museums, coming to the 
Metropolitan Museum of this city, of whose di- 
rector M. A. de Latour speaks in terms that 
would be livellous here. A series of papers on 
the collections at Chantilly is begun, and is illus- 
trated by a portrait of the princely donor, and 
by mapy views of the Chateau and its art trea- 
sures, As attractive as any of the full-page il- 
lustrations is an etching of “‘Un Mousse” after 
Clysse Butin. In the first January number, 
there is a superb etching by Daniel Mordant af- 
ter Nicholas Maes, ‘“‘ The Dreamer.” 

French art is honored in the Portfolio for 
January (Macmillan) in the person of the sculp 
tor Auguste Rodin, of whose works there are 
several spirited examples, including the admira- 
ble bust of Victor Hugo. In an article on Mr. 
G. F. Watt, apropos of his first gift to the Na- 
tional gallery, Mr. F. G. Stephens describes the 
works of this English master of the brush now 
deposited at South Kensington; but the sole il- 
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lustration is of the hugest and the least inspired of 
the canvases which were exhibited in New York 
—the carter and his horses, or * Mid-day Rest 
it gains by being etched. There is also an etch 
ing of Temple Bar. Mr. Reginald PF. Blomtield, 
writing of the old half-timber houses in the 
Weald of Kent and its neighborhood, wadertakes 
to fix the approximate date of the introduction 
of chimneys into this class of houses at 1991, or 
thereabouts. Collaterally be cites Shakspere in 
“King Henry IV., Part I, act 2, scene 1, where 
the carrier in the inn yard says: * Charies’ wain 
is over the new chimney.” The first edition of 
this play appeared in L508 

The editor of the Photographic Times of this 
city has compiled from it an * American Annual 
of Photograpby, and Photographic Times Alma 


nac for ISS7" (Scovill Manufacturing Co.), adding 
much besides of great interest and convenience 


to members of the craft, whether professional or 
amateur, Yet how greatly its practical value 
would bave been enhanced by makitig the index 
analytical, bringing the articles on lenses, plates 
films, toning, developing, washing, printing, et 
together in one view. Several silver and helo 
type prints serve to adorn this volume. The ad 
vertisements should not be omitted i enumerat 
ing the useful matter it contains 

From John Heywood, Manchester, we have 
Albnonds and Raisins, the Vegetarian S owtety's 
annual for 1887, in its fifth issue. Fora frontis 
piece it has a steel engraving (from * Lodge's Por 
traits") of Gen. Eliott, the beroic defender of 
(iibraltar, and a vegetarian and teetotaler. She! 
ley’s vegetarianism is insisted on, in another arti 
ele, as being “in keeping with his whole character 
and essential to his imaginative style of writing.’ 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon sets forth the vegetarian as 
pect (among others) of Buddhism, and contributes 
several short poems. Recipes close the annual 

We have received the bulky 
Comercial de la Republica de Chile’ for the year 
ISS}, compiled by Sefor Juan B, Torres, chief of 
the department of commercial statistics, It has 
to report a general falling off in the trade move 
ment, in keeping with that which marked the 
principal nations of the civilized world during 
the same period. The imports from the United 
States to Chile fell away nearly 35 per cent., the 
most marked discrepancy being 1n machinery 
and toals. On the other hand, our imports from 
Chile increased nearly 22 per cent. 

From Dietrich Keimer, Berlin, we have four 
more sheets of the great map of Attica prepared 
by officers of the Prussian General Staff. No. 
13 shows Pentelicus; No. 14, Markdpulo; Nos. 
14, 15, Cape Sunium. The contour lines, the 
heights, the roads, the indications in red  f ruins 
or of traces of former structures, characterize 
these plates as they did their predecessors; the 
scale being 1:25,000. The text to accompany 
this and the preceding set is reserved for the 
concluding issue, whi.h is now not far off. 

The publishers of Petermann's Mitteilungen 
have just issued their index number to the eigh- 
teen volumes which have appeared during the 
years 1875-1884. It has the same genera} charac 
ter as the previous index, but is much larger. 
Instead of two there are now four sheets of index 
maps, which are so divided by various kinds of 
colored lines, accompanied by figures and in many 
cases by the names of travellers, that it is com- 
paratively easy at a glance to see whether there 
is a map of any particular part of the world, the 
volume in which it is contained, its scale and 
character (as, for instance, whether it is simply 
geographical, or geological, or statistical), A 
study of these index maps is interesting as show- 
ing the directions which recent geographical in- 
vestigation has taken. In Eurupe, Germany and 
the Balkan States; in Asia,the Afghan frontier, 
have been the greatest points of interest, while 
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Equatorial Africa still surpasses all other parts of 
the world in the number of maps devoted to it. 

We have before now remarked on the extreme 
freqnency with which French writers for the 
young “annex” American books, arranging or 
adapting them very much as French plays are 
arranged and adapted for the American theatres. 
Among the announcements of the always admir- 
able Magasin illustré d’Education et de Réeré- 
tion, founded by the late P. J. Stahl, is ‘“‘ Les 
Jeunes Filles de Quinebasset,” by J. Lermont, 
‘*d@aprés S. May ”"—a wholly inadequate acknow- 
ledgment, it seems to us, yet beyond redress tili 
we join the Copyright Union. 

A year or so ago we noted the most amusing 
misprint of a French word in an English book, 
whereby Mme. de Maintenon was styled a 
** glorieuse modiste,” and we have now to note a 
droll blunder in an English word iu a French 
book. In M. Alfred Copin’s ‘ Taima et la Révo- 
lution’ (Paris: L. Frinzine & Cie.; New York: 
F. W. Christern)—the first of three volumes on 
Talma’s life, likely to be both interesting and 
useful—there is quoted a letter of Regnier’s in 
which he adduces, as evidence of Talma’s 
knowledge of English, the fact that he had in his 
library at his death a set of ‘‘Shakspere’s Aro- 
matic Works ”—as strange a misprint for ‘‘ Dra- 
matic ” as one could well imagine. 

Frinzine & Cie., by the way, are now issuing a 
handsome octavo edition of M. Jules Barbey 
d’Aurevilly’s ‘‘ Les CEuvres et les Hommes,” of 
which the third volume, ‘Sensations d’Histoire,’ 
has just appeared. The preceding volumes were 
‘Sensations d'Art’ and ‘Les Critiques, ou les 
Juges jugés.’ The papers of which these volumes 
are composed have appeared duriug the last thirty 
years in various Parisian newspapers, especially 
the Constitutionnel, Pays, and Nain jaune. Many 
years ago the first five volumes of the series ap- 
peared in a much less luxurious form than the 
present one, but this origina] edition bas long 
been out of print, and now the publishers an- 
nounce a new and enlarged edition of these also, 
uniform with the three volumes that have re- 
cently been issued. The first of these, ‘ Les Phi- 
losophes,’ is announced as in preparation. The 
other volumes to be republished are ‘ Les Histo- 
riens,’ ‘ Les Poétes,’ ‘ Les Romanciers,’ ‘ Les Bas- 
Bleus.’ M. Barbey d’Aurevilly is himself a novel- 
ist and a poetas well as a critic. To which of the 
various categories the new work upon the Middle 
Ages that he is now preparing belongs, it would be 
difficult to decide. 

A second, ‘‘revised and enlarged” edition of 
Dr. Georg Brandes’s ‘Moderne Geister: Lite- 
rarische Bildnisse aus dem Neunzehuten Jahrhun- 
dert,’ has just been published in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. This issue, in addition to the articles 
upon Paul Heyse, Renan, Fiaubert, John Stuart 
Mill, Hans Christian Andersen, Tegnér, and 
Bjdrnson, reprinted from the edition of 1882, con- 
tains four additional ‘literary portraits.” The es- 
say on the Danish poet Frederik Paludan-Miiller 
has been omitted, for the reason, as stated in the 
preface, that it can be found by German readers 
elsewhere, namely, as the introduction to Emma 
Klingenfeld’s translation of the poet’s best known 
work, ‘Adam Homo.’ Of the chapters added to 
this edition, the one upon Henrik Ibsen was in- 
cluded in Prof. Anderson’s translation, entitled 
‘Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
so that to American readers but three chapters, 
some sixty-eight pages in all, are new. These 
treat of Max Klinger, Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court, and Turgeneff, and, with the article on 
Ibsen, constitute the latest work of Brandes in- 
cluded in the book, being dated (the first two) 
1882 and (the last two) 1883. Readers familiar 
with Brandes’s productiveness need hardly be 
told that he has since written enough to make 
several volumes of the size of ‘ Moderne Geister.’ 


¢ 





No. 2, vol. i, of the Revue Générale du Droit et 
des Sciences Politiques (Bucharest), contains an 
article by Prof. Gneist on the administrative re- 
forms accomplished in Prussia by the legislation 
of 1872-1876. This series of laws is concerned 
with local self-government in the Circle and 
Amtsbezirk (administrative subdivision of the 
circle). It also treats of the bureaucratic officials 
in province, district, and circle, in so far as they 
entertain appeals from, and preside over, the 
local self-governing organs. This great system 
originated in the brain of Baron vom Stein, and 
has been elaborated and carried out by Bismarck 
—not the least among the many debts that Ger- 
many and humanity generally owe him. 


—Mr. Henry J. Morgan’s ‘Annual Register’ 
(Toronto : Hunter, Rose & Co.) for 1885 is not so 
unpunctual as our notice of it, which, after all, 
must needs be somewhat perfunctory. To this 
excellent work every one must turn who wishes 
asummary review of what is going on across the 
Canadian border. The great events of 1885 in 
the Dominion were the Riel rebellion and the 
completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway ; 
and among the minor happenings are to be 
noted the smallpox outbreak and fanaticism in 
Montreal, and the return of the Canadian voy- 
ageurs from Wolseley’s expedition up the Nile. 
The chief deaths of the year were those of Riel 
and of Sir Francis Hincks. Our neighbors were, 
like ourselves, occupied with the liquor question, 
with civil-service reform, with restriction of 
Chinese immigration. In regard to the last, the 
expedient was adopted of taxing every incoming 
Chinaman (with certain exceptions) fifty dollars, 
as recommended recently for all immigrants to 
this country by acorrespondent in these columns. 
{n dread of evils not yet experienced, Parliament 
assumed its constitutional right to fix the qualifi- 
cations of Dominion voters, the rule heretofore 
having been that the voter qualified for State 
suffrage was thereby entitled to vote for repre- 
sentatives in the Dominion House of Commons. 
To pass this bill without complications, Sir John 
Macdonald allowed the provision for female suf- 
frage to be slaughtered, though professing sym- 
pathy withit. An écho de France is the fate of 
a bill to punish seduction, which did not get be- 
yond asecond reading. It had thrice in former 
years passed the House, but had been killed in 
the Senate, where we may suspect the French 
Canadian influence to predominate. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s review of literature is this year confined to 
a bare list of 122 copyrighted works. ‘lhe Libra- 
ry of Parliament, having grown national in its 
proportions, was provided by Jaw with two libra- 
rians, one general and one especially Parliament- 
ary—a luxury at which we have not yet arrived. 
The National (alias Pretective) Policy may be 
studied in the debates here reported ; the Gov- 
ernment eulogizing its workings, and the Oppo- 
sition lamenting them. 


—After nearly two years’ delay, the Dunlap 
Society is at last ready to begin. Its first two 
publications will be sent to the members in a 
few days, and the third will follow shortly. It 
is simply a publication society, all its receipts 
being spent in books and pampblets for its sub- 
scribers, and these relating to the stage in Ame- 
rica. Its first publication will be the comedy of 
the ‘‘ Contrast,” written by Royall Tyler, after- 
wards Chief Justice of Vermont, and acted at 
the John Street Theatre in 1787, just a century 
ago. It was the first play by a native author 
which was acted by a professional company, and 
it contained the first ‘‘ Yankee part.” In his in- 
teresting introduction to the present reprint, Mr, 
McKee shows that the succ*ss of a purely Ame- 
rican play with American characters was large- 
ly instrumental in the change of public opinion 
about the drama, and in relaxing the laws against 





the theatre. The second publication of the Society 
will be ‘‘ The Father, or American Shandyism,” 
the first comedy of William Dunlap, who was the 
historian of the American Theatre and namesake 
of the Society. ‘“* The Father” was the second play 
by a native author acted by a professional com- 
pany. The introduction to this is also the work 
of Mr. McKee, who supplies an outline sketch of 
Dunlap’s career, and an elaborate and much- 
needed list of Dunlap’s plays, with the dates 
of their writing, performance, and publication. 
Both of these books have been beautifully print- 
ed at the De Vinne Press. They can be had only 
by members. The annual subscription is five 
dollars, which may be sent to Mr. Thomas J. 
McKee, Treasurer, No, 338 Broome Street. As 
the third publication of the Society, Mr. Lau- 
rence Hutton is preparing a collection of the po- 
etic addresses written for the opening of various 
American theatres during the past century and 
aquarter. Among the later issues will be Dun- 
lap’s ‘‘ André,” edited by Mr. Brander Matthews, 
with an introduction considering the many other 
plays on the subject of Arnold's treason. It is in 
contemplation to issue during the year a volume 
of ‘Transactions,’ containing a theatrical bibli- 
ography, Mr. Lawrence Barrett's recollections of 
Charlotte Cushman, etc. 


—‘* The passage in Pliny,” writes a correspond- 
ent, ‘‘to which Mr. Windsor, in No. 1123, was 
unable to refer for proof that the effect of oil on 
stormy waters is not a modern discovery, is in 
‘ Historia Naturalis,’ book ii, ss. 10. It consists, 
however, only in four words, namely, ‘Omne 
{mare] oleo tranquillari.. He might have found 
a better proof-text for his purpose in the ‘ Natu- 
ral Questions’ of Plutarch. No. 12 in this senes 
is headed, ‘ When the sea is sprinkled over with 
oil, why does it become calm?’ He asks fur- 
ther, ‘Is it,as Aristotle [died 323 B. Cc ] says, be- 
cause the winds, slipping on the smooth oil, have 
no force, nor cause any waves ?’ He adds, among 
other things, ‘It is to be considered whether the 
sea which is uneven is compacted and made 
smooth by the dense oil,’ etc., etc. No student 
of Plutarch will hearken to doubts about the 
storm-stilling power of oil, based on that opi- 
nion’s being a novelty. The venerable Bede 
tells a story in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ which 
may be the earliest historical ground of our 
phrase concerning storm-soothing oil. His words, 
in the quaint old version, are these, ve» batim et 
literatim: ‘A certain priest, when he was sent 
into Kent, a. D. 651, to fetche Kinge Edwine’s 
daughter to be married to King Oswin, went to 
Bishop Aida beseeching his prayers, etc. The 
Bishop blessing them, and committing them to 
the goodness of God, gave them also hallowed 
oil, saying, ‘“‘{ know that when you shall have 
shipping, a tempe-t shall rise upon you sodirnly 
[sic]. But remember that you cast into the sea 
this oyle that I geue you,” etc. All these things 
were fulfilled. Truly at the beginning of the 
tempest, when the waues and surges did chiefly 
rage, the shipmen essayed to cast ancar, but all 
in vaine. For the whaues multiphied so faste 
that nothing but present death was looked for 
In this distress, the priest at the length remem- 
bering the bishop’s words, took the oyle-pot and 
did cast of the oyle into the sea ; which being 
done, the sea calmed—and the ship passed on 
with a most prosperous voyage. No common re- 
porter of uncertain rumors,’ Bede adds, ‘ but a 
priest of our church, Cynimund by name, shewed 
me the process of this miracle.’ The potencies 
of oil are traced far back of Bede or Plutarch by 


‘ Menzel in ‘ Christian Symbolism.’ According to 


his legendaries, the ‘leaf plucked off’ which the 
dove brought in her mouth to Noah was taken 
from the olive tre2,the mother of oil, in pre 
established harmony with the magical might of 
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oil on water. He also intimates that children 
about one’s table are called ‘ olive plants,’ as be- 
ing peacemakers in conjugal storms, or at least 
adapted to be.” 


—Mr. Thomas Sinclair, whose numerous con- 
tributions to imaginative literature have been 
for the most part either ignored or damned with- 
out even faint praise by English critics, has 
found for his l:st work a German translator who 
likes him. Toward the close of 1885, Mr. Sinclair 
published a collection of miscellanies under the 
name of ‘Humanities,’ and a part of this book 
now lies before us in a German version bearing 
the title ‘ Humanitiitsstudien.’ The original was 
published by Triibner & Co. of London, and the 
translation bears the imprint of Karl J. Triibner 
of Strassburg. The translator, Hans Schiffert 
Miller by name, explains that he was drawn to 
his author by the *‘ worth of the man, by his 
{Sinclair’s] pure love of beauty, and by the hope 
of regenerating the nations through the agency 
of a neu sich bildende Kunst,” that is, we sup- 
pose, through a new Renaissance. This may be 
a pretty enough programme, but we greatly fear 
that Mr. Sinclair and his translator combined 
have accomp!ished but little toward carrying it 
out. The former gentleman has as a writer two 
unfortunate characteristics which will interfere 
with the success of his doctrine. The first is a 
lack of lucidity—a literary virtne which may not 
be absolutely necessary to a crier in the wilder- 
ness as such, but 1s quite indispensable to an 
evangelist who expects to move the world by an 
appeal to the esthetic instinct. The other isa 
radicalism of view, or at least a violence of state- 
ment, which will repel the very people who need 
to be persuaded. The essay on Humanism, the 
only really readable portion of the volume before 
us, has as its burden the now familiar idea that 
Christianity destroyed a better civilization than 
it has yet given birth to, Nerva, Trajan, Anto- 
ninus, represent higher types of character than 
the world since their time has produced. ‘‘Ju- 
daizing Christianity,” with its hostility to the 
beautiful, has beea a long calamity to mankind. 
One of the saddest sights in modern Rome is to 
see old classical temples, in all their wholesome- 
ness and purity, employed for the barbarous cult 
of Christianity, and so forth, We have heard 
all this before, from Heine, from Mlle. de Mau- 
pin, from Mr. Swinburne, and others. It is a 
gospel which offends not only the religious mind 
(its promulgators of course glory in that), but the 
scientific mind also. It proceeds upon a one 
sided and false view of antiquity, a view very 
different from that reached by sober and careful 
scholarship. But how in these days is a great 
reform to make its way with both religion and 
science against it / 


— Avery exciting debate took place at an 
extra session of the Municipal Council of Milan, 
on the 29th of December last, upon a proposal to 
erect a statue to Louis Napoleon in the new 
square to be opened in the old parade-ground sur- 
rounding the arch of triumrh built by Napoleon 
I. In the end the resolution was passed by the 
large majority of sixty-eight votes to six of the 
assembled couneilmen. The history of this 
statue is very curious. One of the most memora- 
ble events in the progress of the Italian regenera- 
tion was when Victor Emanuel and Napoleon 
IIl., after having defeated the Austrians in Lom- 
bardy, entered, as liberators, the city of Milan. 
at the head of the allied armies of France and 
Italy. The enthusiasm of the Milanese for the 
patriot King and the French Emperor was un- 
bounded. There was nothing they would not 
have done to testify their joy and gratitude. 
Almost, had anybody proposed to erect altars 
and worship the King and the Emperor as di- 
Vinities, they would have voted it unanimously, 





as their ancestors the Romans had done to their 
Emperors. But with regard to Napoleon LIL 
this enthusiasm soon waned away, for, after the 
victory of Solferino, on his own authority, and 
without consulting his ally, he signed a treaty of 
peace at Villafranca, in which, though liberating 
Lombardy from Austria, he allowed this Power 
to retain Venice and the fortresses of the quadri 
lateral. Moreover, he inserted in the treaty a 
provision that the Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
the Duke of Modena, who had been expelled from 
their States, should be restored, and that Bo 
logna, which had rebelled against the power of 
the Pope, should return to its allegiance; and, 
further, that a confederacy of all the Italian 
States should be formed under the ** honorary ™ 
presidency of the Pope. The news of this treaty 
caused a painful dismay throughout Italy; Vie 
tor Emanuel signed it reluctantly, and Cavour 
was so indignant that he immediately resigned 
his premiership, and the King had some difficulty 
in calming his anger against what he considered 
the Emperor's duplicity. Louis Napoleon skulk 
ed back into France, passing bastily through 
Milan and Turin under very different auspices 
from those of his arrival. 


— Itis no wonder that even the Milanese cooled 
down considerably in their enthusiasm for Louis 
Napoleon. Their revulsion of feeling was inten 
sified by bis continued occupation of the Roman 
State te uphold the Pope, and by the defeat of 
the Garibaldians at Mentana, brought about by 
his French troops. But when his misfortunes 
came, with his terrible defeat at Sedan in IS70, a 
feeling of pity arose in many hearts in Italy, 
especially in Milan, where the people who had 
been oppressed by a foreign tyranny for nearly 
half a century could not forget the debt which 
they owed to the Emperor and the French army: 
and when, three years after, came the news of 
bis death, the Milanese felt the old entbusiasm 


and sense of gratitude revive. A comunittee of 


citizens was formed for a public subscription to | . 
! ‘ t “ | on the Crossing of Breeds in Animals and Plants, 


raise a statue to him,as to one who had con 
tributed to lioerate Lombardy from the Aus- 


trians. It was soon collected, and many eminent 


names appeared in the list of contributors, even | 





among those whom one would bave supposed | 
hostile to it—for example, Gen. Sirtori, who had | 
been Garibaldi’s chief of staff in most of his cam- | 


paigns. In a letter in which he defended his 
action against the attacks of some Radicals who 
accused him of inconsistency 
principles, he stated that his act had no political 
meaning whatever; that it was merely one of 
gratitude—gratitude towards a man who might 
be reproached with many grave errors and 
wrongdoings, but to whom gratitude was cer 
tainly due for the part he took on that special 
occasion. Fhe statue was ordered and finished, 
and is said to be a superb work of art; but when 
the question arose as to its being acceptei by the 
city and erected in some public square, such 
strong opposition was manifested by the Radi- 
cals and irredenfi that the Committee decided 
to let it remain where it had been exhibited, and 
where it still is. Im this last session, however, 
most of the city Councilmen were known to be 
in favor of its acceptance and erection in a pub- 
lic place. The Mayor, who was a strong parti- 
san of the project, brought the matter up, taking 
advantage of the improvements about to be 
made in the old parade-ground, and the proposi 
tion was voted by the large majority stated 
above. 


—The new volume of ‘Ersch and Gruber's 
Encyklopadie’ is the thirty-ninth of the second 
section, and extends from Koeppen to Kriegk, 
being the eighth devoted to the letter K. Like its 
predecessors, it contains many titles which will 
be looked for in vain in any other encyclopedia, 
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with the possible ex-eption of Larousse’s ** Grand 
Dictionnaire.” Among these may 
the following, which do not appear at ail in the 
‘Britannica’: Peter von Koppen, Rustian ar 
cheologist, and ethnographer, 17-184, occu 
pying five pages—this tatle cccurs in‘ 
American Cyclopedia’); Korah 
Kautsch); Kordax, a dance of the older Greek 
comedy; Korérofa, a kingdom of Central Africa, 
mentioned in the second volume of Barth's tra 
vels, and visited by Robert Flegel ia Ivy and 
ISX2; and several others, some of which, how 


te mentioned 


Appleton's 


two peges, by 


ever, are the names of German savants whom orn 
would hardly expect to find in any but s Gertman 
book. The article on the Copts occupies a page 
and a half in the * Britannica ° 
* Appleton’s’; 


and five pages in 
in‘ Ersch and Graber’ there are 
twenty-four pages, of which ten are devoted to 
history, ete., twelve to language and literature 

these two articles being by Ludwig Stern -and a 
third article of two pages, by another writer, on 
the Coptic Church. The article on the Koran 
covers nine pages, about the same space devoted 
to it by Noldeke in the * Britannica 
treat of the position of the Koran im the 
of Islam, or of its influence on the « 


but does not 
log tna 
leveloprment 
of Mobammedan literature and science, referring 
for these topics to the article Mohamimedanism 
not vet published. It produces an almost odd 
effect to find in so learned a dissertation the fol 
lowing passage; “In Mecca Mohamed was a 
plebeman whose porsistence Occasionally became 
burdensome to the public. as does the shoating of 
the Salvation Army to the citizens of London 
and whose personal history and activity among 
his adherents produced no deeper impression on 
the masses than the doings of * General’ Booth in 


the bosom of bis ‘ Army.’ Other long articles 


are Cossacks, eleven pages; Kosegarten, ten 

pages; Rotzebue, nine pages, while Koerner bas 

Epistles to 
F 


Crusades, fourteen pages, As 


only four and a half; Corinthians 
the), eight pages; 
indicating versatility may be mentioned articles 
on Cranes (derricks), three pages, and particu 

larly one on Cosmetics, which would not be look 

ed for in a work of erudition, It extends to three 
pages, and gives practical instructions for pre 

venting baldness, removing dandruff, caring for 
the teeth, ete. An article of six pages is assigned 
to Humboldt's * Kosmos, and one of eight pages 
to War, the latter enumerating six causes of 
war, much as Touchstone mentions the seven 
degrees of the lie, to wit, ‘the Retort courteous, 
the Quip modest, the Reply churlish, the Re- 
proof valiant, the Counterct eck quarrelsome, the 
Lie with circumstance, the Lie direct.” 


McCLELLAN’S OWN STORY.—IL. 


McClellan's Own Story. The War for the Union, 
the Soldiers who fought it, the Civilians who 
directed it, and his relations to it and to them. 
By George B. McClellan, late Major-General 
commanding the armies. vo, pp. 67%. 
York : Charles L. Webster & Co, 


New 
1887. 

In regard to his relations to Secretary Stanton, 
who is the béfe noire of the story, the new matter 
of the volume has value—both that written by 
McClellan for publication and the correspondence 
adaed by his editor. In substance it is, that soon 
after reaching Washington he was introduced to 
Stanton, who was then a private citizen, as ‘‘a 
safe adviser on legal points,” though what need 
he had of such advice, unless from the Attorney 

General of the United States, is not clear. Stan- 
ton ‘‘ did his best to ingratiate himself with me, 
and professed the warmest friendship and devo- 
tion. The most disagreeable thing about 
him was the extreme virulence with which he 
abused the President, the Administration, and 
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the Republican party. . . . He never spoke 
of the President in any other way than as the 
‘ original gorilla,’ At some time during 
the autumn of 1861, Secretary Cameron made 
quite an abolition speech to some newly arrived 
regiments. Next day Stanton urged me to ar- 
rest him for inciting to insubordination. He of- 
ten advocated the propriety of my seizing the 
Government and taking affairs into my own 
hands” (p. 152). Under date of November 17, 
his private correspondence shows that he goes 
‘to Stanton’s to ascertain what the law of na- 
tions is on tbis Slidell and Mason seizure” (p. 
175). In the same letter he says he must “ de- 
vote the day to getting our Government to take 
the only prompt and honorable course of avoid- 
ing a war with England and France,” and de- 
clares himself ‘‘ heavy at heart when I see the 
weakness and unfitness of the poor beings who 
control the destinies of this great country.” It 
was a few days later that he was ‘concealed at 
Stanton’s” to escape ‘‘ ‘ browsing Presidents,’ 
ete.,” noticed above. During McClellan’s illness 
in December he learned from Stanton that the 
President, who had been denied access to the 
General, had committed to McDowell, Franklin, 
and Meigs the duty of inquiring into the state of 
the army, and what should be done if McClellan 
were to die. He says that Stanton put it, ‘‘ They 
are counting on your death, and are already di- 
viding among themselves your military goods 
and chattels” (p. 155). It was from Stanton that 
he got the information that the President and 
Cabinet were to hear the report of the three gen- 
erals on January i2, and he ‘mustered strength 
enough to be driven to the White House, where 
my unexpected appearance caused very much 
the effect of a shell in a powder magazme. It 
was very clear, from the manner of those I met 
there, that there was something of which they 
were ashamed ” (p. 1°6). 

Diverging for a moment from the thread of the 
relations between Stanton and McClellan, it is 
necessary to note the extraordinary frame of 
mind which the last statement indicates, He had 
been ill for some three weeks—so ill that, al- 
though he professes to have directed business 
from his sick-bed, ‘‘ it more than once happened ” 
(as he himself says) that the President called and 
was ‘‘ denied admittance ” (p. 155). He also does 
not deny that his leading generals were ignorant 
of his plans, if he had any. When an officer is so 
ill, in time of war, that the Commander-in-Chief 
is denied admittance to him, it would require no 
apology and give no cause for being ‘‘ ashamed,” 
but, on the other hand, would have been the most 
ordinary and simple exercise of right, to have 
turned over the command to the next in seniori- 
ty. lt was widely believed at the time that the 
illness was exaggerated, and that the denying ad- 
mittance to the President was an affront for 
which the sickness was a pretext rather than a 
reason. If, though it happened ‘more than 
once,” it had been really due to the accident that 
the General was asleep after ‘‘ intervals of wake- 
fulness” when the President called in person at 
his house, it can hardly need to be said that the 
imperative duty of the General was to see that a 
very prompt opportunity was offered for an inter- 
view at the earliest moment at which he was fit 
for any business whatever. There is no pretence 
that this was done, and the revelation that Mr. 
Stanton found no such difficulty in reaching him 
does not help to clear up this period of McClel- 
lan’s personal history. So far as it goes, it sup- 
ports the old accusation that he took refuge in se- 
clusion to escape pressure to act. 

But to return: Stanton was nominated, Secre- 
tary of War the day after the events last spoken 
of. McClellan says that Stanton immediately 
called upon him to confer with him as to its ac- 
ceptance, He (Stanton) said “that the only pos- 
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sible inducement would be that he might have it 
in his power to aid me in the work of putting 
down the rebellion; that he was willing to devote 
all his time, intellect, and energy to my assist- 
ance, and that together we could soon bring the 
war to an end. If I wished him to accept he 
would doso, but only on my account; that he had 
come to know my wishes and to determine ac- 
cordingly. I told him that I hoped he would ac- 
cept the position ” (p. 153). In his letter to Stan- 
ton himself, under date of July 8, 1862, McClel- 
lan uses stronger language, and says: ‘*‘ When 
you were appointed Secretary of War I consi- 
dered you my intimate friend and confidential 
adviser. Of all men in the nation, you were my 
choice for that position ” (p. 477). The disclosure 
of Stanton’s previous attitude to the Adminis- 
tration and to Mr. Lincoln personally, if correct, 
raises the troublesome question how McClellan 
could, consistently with his loyalty to the Presi- 
dent, either have made Stanton his confidential 
adviser previously, or favored his assuming the 
confidential relation of Cabinet officer to Mr. 
Lincoln. If he had really advised McClellan to 
make a coup d’¢tat and seize the Government, as 
the General says he hid “‘ often” done, to make 
him Secretary of War when renewing assurances 
of personal devotion has too ugly a suggestion of 
willingness to codperate illegally, and McClellan, 
in making such a statement, starts more perilous 
problems than he solves. Assuming that it was 
only wild talk (McClellan calls them ‘‘ ebullitions 
of an intense and patriotic nature”), we cannot 
help asking if this was fair dealing with Lincoln? 
We have not the space, nor are we now concern- 
ed, to examine Mr. Stanton’s side of the contro- 
versy. McClellan credits him with being consis- 
tent in declaring his wish to put down the rebel- 
lion at any cost, and implies that the ‘‘ patriotic ” 
idea of a coup d’état was thought of as tending to 
that end. The idea was not unfamiliar to him. 
As early as August 9, the time of his first ‘‘ row” 
with Scott. he writes that he “receives letter af- 
ter letter, has conversation after conversation, 
calling on me to save the nation, alluding to 
the Presidency, dictatorship, etc.” Although he 
earnestly disclaims such an aspiration, he adds : 
“*I would cheerfully take the dictatorship and 
agree to lay down my life when the country is 
saved” (p. 85). If Mr. Lincoln bad known of 
this, no doubt he would have said to McClellan, 
as he did afterwards to Hooker, that if he would 
crush the rebellion he would take the risk of the 
dictatorship. Perhaps Lincoln knew more than 
the General thought, and it is barely possible that 
a painful interview between them, narrated on 
page 196, concerning ‘‘a very ugly matter,” may 
have been connected with such knowledge; and 
he who listened to ‘** conversation after conversa- 
tion” suggesting treason could hardly be sur- 
prised when Mr. Lincoln used the word in con- 
nection with things attributed to him. 

We are told that Stanton’s manner changed 
immediately after he became Secretary of War, 
and McClellan concludes that it was because he 
had all along been in secret alliance with ‘‘ the 
radicals,” who ‘‘ were unwilling that I should be 
successful.” It is possible for those less preju- 
diced to think that when Mr. Stanton officially 
learned the extent to which the resources of the 
country had been put at McClellan’s disposal, 
he, too, went through the process of disillusion 
which so many have undergone before and since. 
McClellan’s editor supplements the charge of du- 
plicity against Stanton by contrasting the Secre- 
tary’s letter of July 5, 1862, at the close of the 
‘seven days’ battles,” assuring the General of 
his real friendship and of his ardent desire that 
he may be victorious, with the statements of 
Secretaries Welles and Chase as to his bostility. 
Unfortunately, such contrasts were not confined 
to Stanton’s side of the matter, In reply to the 





letter mentioned above, McClellan wrote to Stan- 
ton on July 8, saying, among other things: “It 
is with a feeling of great relief that I now say to 
you that I shall at once resume, on my part, the 
same cordial confidence which once characterized 
our intercourse” (p. 478); yet only five days 
thereafter he writes to his wife : ‘‘So you want 
to know how I feel about Stanton, and what I 
think of him now? I think [asterisks 
in the text}. I may do the man injustice. God 
grant that I may be wrong! For I hate to think 
that humanity can sink solow. But my opinion 
is just as I have told you. He deceived me once; 
he never will again. . I now know you 
were right. Enough of the creature” (p. 447). 
As the editor selected and printed the above, 
and also wrote the note accusing Stanton of 
‘private treason toa general in the field,” is it 
not possible that the same leniency which does 
not find duplicity in the letters of July 8 and 15 
might cover the Secretary with the same mantle 
of charity? And will not one who thoughtfully 
reads the whole story of McClellan’s relaticns to 
both Lincoln and Stanton in his own narrative, 
as well as in the private correspondence which 
the editor has, discreetly or indiscreetly, added, 
find that he, at least, was living in a “ glass 
house ” ? 

There is abundant proof that Mr. Lincoln did 
his own thinking, and that, in this matter of the 
policy of the war, McClellan was dealing with 
him personally. It was he who criticised the 
General’s plan of sailing to the peninsula, and 
pointed out the fact ‘‘that going down the bay 
in search of a field, instead of fighting at or near 
Manassas, was only shifting and not surmount- 
ing a difficulty : that we should find the same 
enemy and the same or equal entrenchments at 
either place” (p. 277). The letters of Lincoln 
show aclear and sound judgment on military 
matters in nearly every particular, and he made 
no error at all comparable with the fatal one by 
which the professional General multiplied his 
enemy at every juncture. It was McClellan who 
failed to take account of the fact that, even by 
the much-abused ‘‘Cram map,” a line of four 
miles would connect Yorktown with the afflu- 
ents of the James. It was he who failed to reckon 
upon the probability that the Confederates would 
entrench such a line in advance, when in fact 
they made three such lines, by either of which 
McClellan was as completely *‘ bottled” as But- 
ler at Bermuda Hundreds. [t was he who de- 
clared the roads on the peninsula were passable 
at all seasons, when he found them impassable as 
soon as he arrived there. It was he who argued 
that on that line his right would be secure, when 
his communications were forcibly cut on that 
flank and the terrible ‘“‘seven days” began in 
that way. 

The criticism of Mr. Lincoln for recalling Mc- 
Dowell when Jackson appeared in the Shenan- 
doah would have been just if he could have re- 
lied upon McClelian’s activity and ‘‘ push.” But 
he could not do this in the face of his experience 
of the previous year, and the event showed that 
Lee could occupy McClellan with a much infe- 
rior force, while a detachment under Jackson 
was striking telling and distant blows. But be- 
sides all this, there remains the stubborn fact, 
which his ‘ Own Story ’ does not attempt to meet, 
that his army and his resources were still supe- 
rior to his enemy, and that he was baffled by his 
own imagination, which continued to magnify 
his opponents. 

Perhaps the most painful thing in this volame 
to those who once made Gen. McClellan their 
idol, is to see the revelation of blinding self-es- 
teem which it exhibits. Neither in the state nor 
in the army does he find one man capable of 
guiding affairs. The country is ruled by rogues 
and incapables, and at the Chickahominy he de. 
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clares that ‘‘ it would be utter destruction to this 
army were I to be disabled so as not to be able to 
take command.” McDowell. Halleck, Burnside, 
and Pope, as they by force of circumstances be- 
came his rivals, are stupid, dishonest, incompe- 
tent. He has some praise fora few of the regu- 
lar officers who had been devoted followers of 
himself, or had been far removed from his sphere, 
but this is all. He has no word of recognition 
for the military achievements of Grant or Sher- 
man or Sheridan. 

Yet the army was devoted to him—so devoted 
that it was unjustly thought they would tolerate 
no other commander, and might mutiny if he 
were supplanted. Their enthusiasm for him was 
an advantage which determined his last appoint- 
ment tocommand. There were several reasons 
for this—some of them good, some of them not 
so good.. From headquarters the belief pervaded 
that great army that the skill of their command- 
er saved them in conflicts against overwhelming 
odds, and had preserved them from being pre- 
cipitated against a hundred and fifty thousand 
foes entrenched at Manassas. If they had known 
the truth as the pitiless pen of history is now pic- 
turing it, would they have been so enthuriastic ? 
Would they have thought it a glory to have made 
good their retreat from the Chickahominy to the 
James, if they had known that by far the greater 
part of the enemy was engaged with Porter's 
single corps at Gaines’s Mill? They took their 
commander at his word, and honestly believed 
that his genius had made them at least partly 
successful in a struggle of one against three or 
four, and that hardly ‘‘ Father Abraham” had 
been just in estimating the odds opposed to them. 
A philosopher has said that ‘‘ the sense of impos- 
sibility quenches all will,” and the army was per- 
sistently and scientifically indoctrinated with the 
conviction that they were assigned t» a task 
nearly if not quite beyond their physical powers. 
Braver men, better soldiers wer? never seen, and 
if there is any lack of the full accomplishment 
they were capable of, their commanders must 
bear the blame, and each of these in turn received 
the fatal legacy of a weak morale growing out 
of a false theory of the facts. For twenty years 
friend and foe have alike challenged the first 
commander of that army to justify his assertion 
that his enemy was multifold his superior in 
force. He bas answered, and his answer 1s the 
silence on this point which is confession. To the 
soldiers who followed him is bequeathed the sad 
duty of doing justice to the Administration of 
Lincoln, and of readjusting the account of praise 
and blame, of glory and of humiliation. 





GHIBERTI. 


Ghiberti et son école. Par Charles C, Perkins. Pa- 
ris: Jules Rouam, 1886, 
LIKE previous works of the late lamented histo- 
rian of the arts of Tuscany, this exhaustive mo- 
nograph, on one of the most original of the Re- 
naissance artists, is rather to be noted for its pa- 
tient and thorough research, its compendious as- 
similation of the art studies of other authorities 
and its catholic appreciation, than for critica] 
acumen or originality. It gives us all the ma- 
terial which exists for completing our idea of 
Ghiberti as a figure of his epoch and in his rela- 
tions with his fellow-artists, but we shall look in 
it in vain for any luminous or original expres- 
sion of the character of his art, or for subtle dis- 
tinctions of artistic qualities in that of bis epoch. 
Generous and comprehensive, even enthusiastic, 
as an amateur of the arts, Mr. Perkins somehow 
misses in his commentary the fundamental di- 
visions which separate the vital and immortal 
manifestations of art from the emulations and 
semblances which the former always develop, 
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His judgments never failed from want of re- 
search, but rather from want of fine discrimi- 
nation between the considerations presented to 
him, 


That with regard to Ghiberti Mr. Perkins was | 


at a loss to form a definite and satisfactory esti 
mate, is shown by his perplexity as to the artist's 
relation to the antique. It appears clearly enough, 
from the ensemble of the documents presented, 
that Ghiberti was sufficiently acquainted with 
antique sculpture to have undergone its influence 
as completely as any of his contemporaries ; and 
his baving been so shghtly influenced as he was, 
according to Mr. Perkins, should have pointe 
directly to the cause in the limitations of his 
artistic faculties. Says the author : 

“The field of observation being so restrained 
for Ghiberti, the influence of the antique, which 
shows itself in his ‘Isaac,’ is so much the more 
remarkable that this influence, which began to 
show itself so early, and which made him tater 
one of the best connoisseurs and most famous 
collectors of bis epoch, never incited him to treat 
classical subjects, nor to work in the Greco-Roman 
style. There is in this an enigma which 1s not 
easy tosolve ; and what surprises us still more is, 
that the antique had not sufficient influence on 
him to prevevt the kind of picturesque debauch 
(débauche pittoresque) which characterizes tis 
second manner. In fact, he seems there to ig 
nore completely the natural limitations of sculp 
ture which the ancients have always respected 
with such scrupulous care.’ 

Now, nothing is clearer, among the compari 
sons which a wide study of art develops, than 
that which is here so nearly touched and vet 
missed. Ghiberti was not influenced more by 
Greek art for the simple reason that that art is 
one of ideals, of types, and Ghiberti had no sym 
pathy with types. If we take the best Greek 
work in which there is any departure from the 
typical tendency and an attempt to tell a story, 
we must confess that the attempt 1s very lame 
the pediments of the Parthenon not excepted, 
which, magnificent as are their broken frag 
ments even, can have only been, in their most 
perfect state, a collection of types, very unsatis- 
factorily expressing the event they commemo- 
rated. Now, in none of Ghiberti’s single statues 
is this study of type noticeable, but, on the con 
trary, the effort to develop the story-telling side 
of art. He had far more sympathy with Gothic 
art, which is primarily decorative (and by this 
alone kept within the limits of true art), and 
thus with the narrativeiiterary, as we might 
now call it. Naturally, as artist, he must have 
felt the supreme qualities of Greek sculpture, so 
far as its technique went ; but there is nothing 
in his own art to show that he had any appreci- 
ation of what is the vital quality of the pure 
Greek art, the subjective development of types 
of beauty. Ghiberti was essentially modern in 
all his tendencies and achievements, and conse- 
quently without any root of sympathy with the 
motives of Greek art, however much he may 
have admired its technical triumphs. 

The enigma which our author finds so difficult 
to solve ought to be no enigma at all—-~e see it 
repeated again and again in Veronese, in Rem- 
brandt, wherever in art the decorative element 
dominated the ideal. We are disposed, besides, 
to differ with the author, though with less posi- 
tiveness, in what he says of Ghiberti’s work as 
that of a painter-sculptor—an idea which, how- 
ever, he shows (p. 57) was not original with him, 
but due to Rumohr: 

** in his first manner, such as it appears in his 
‘Sacrifice of Abrahbem ‘and in the bas-reliefs of 
the tirst door of the Baptistery, Ghiberti is much 
less painter-sculptor than in the second door, 
made after linear perspective, codified for the use 
of artists by Brunelleschi, bad placed at his dis- 
posal resources until then unknown. Let us say, 
however, that the author of the doors worked as 
a painter from the beginning as much as was 
— without the aid of perspective. In his 
was-reliefs, in fact, he used landscape as back- 
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ground for his figures, and gave to these a pe 
liar lightness and flexibility (plastici! >), caloulat 
ing bis shadows as an essential element of the ef 


fect sought for.” 

This is, while cognizant of certain distinetiv 
qualities of the artist's work, and suggest f 
their significance, not so close to the truth as n 


to be misleading. Ghiberti was bot so much a 
patater-sculptor as a decorative sculptor rt 
general effect of bis work as decoration was 
vital importance; the particular value or | 

tion of parts, of very little And with al 
leference toany judgment differing frot rs 
we always have felt in presence of the gates of 


the Baptisterv that the ornamental wor 


cellence, the borders and medal sof ft first 
door, show a happier feeling and a mor t 
plete art than the more ambit 1 

tual subject bas-reliefs. Bat it ist ing 
of the painter and perhaps if Mr 1 ork ad 
been asked to detine more clearly what be , 
by painter sculptor. and bad = n boen miskat? 
Rumohr, be would bave said fesigber inom 
lief.” for it is this character of designer 

more modern sense of tl ‘ 1-1) atin 
designer more distinctly wh Iistimy shes 
Ghiberti amoug his contemporsa t« t 


from admitting that the term p 


was one which detined the quality t ‘ 
we should be disposed to say that if was ow 
toa deficiency of feeling for the aims of 0 
painter and the charms of « ’®, that his powers 
over relief were so subtle and retmarkabl N 
just nomenclature of art will admit t 
the word “painter” wl it ur tha } 
palette has no place and the resources of the ar 
tist are precisely those wh lixaert v 
as is the case in the work of Ghitbert 

Mr. Perkins traces the influences of art 
which had fallen on Ghiberti, but we apprebend 
that he carries too far complaisanee to a certa 
worship of Dante which is much inp vogue with 
the admirers of the art and thought of the Mid 
die Ages, when be reckons him as t inspire 


Ghibert: 
“After having spoken of technique, let us con 
sider the stvle of Ghiberti, which is that of an 


epoch already in part freed from the control of 
theology. Symbolism. allegory. convention, tra 
dition, formulas, in fact, are po longer required; 


the artist enters inte mote direct relations with 
his epoch, be works under the double inspiration 


of vature and the antique. He owes bis emanc 


pation especially to the great poet of the * Divine 
Comedy. who, while solving in terms of the 
Middle Ages the problems which preoccupy him, 


does not lose sight for f humanity 


andthe real wor)d.” 


an instant 


This seems to us strained and inconsequent. 
That a culture which has vital causes in the 
rit of its epoch should awaken the artist to ef 
forts analogous to those of the writer, is most na 
tural and probably of continual occurrence; but 
that there any 
form of literary work and the style or purely art 


spi 


is any distinct relation between 
istic side of the artist’s work, we 
deny entirely. The literary causes which enter in- 
to the character of a work of art, as distinguished 
from the purely pictorial, are always of inferior 
the art is 
Not only is the picture 


are disp eed to 


vitality; and, where they dominate 
always an inferior art. 
which owes its effect to the story which it iilus- 
trates of a lower art, but the style which imi 
tates or emulates literary qualities is invariably 
an artificial one, and, when its fashion is past, 
is sure to be consigned to the linibo of abortions. 
Dante might furnish subjects to Giotto or to Mi 
chael Angelo or Doré, but to suppose that he had 
any influence on the style of his illustrator is to 
go outside the cspabilities of true art. Nor is it 
clear how the poet can affect the style of the art 
ist, since they deal with elements the analogies 
between which are so remote that the translation 


is almost inconceivable. No more do the themes 





of Ghiberti cr his contemporaries borrow their 
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vitality from the ‘Commedia.’ The medizval 
hell was not invented by Dante, but was accepted 
by him as it was, and, as was the religion of his 
time, as a mélange of paganism and a doctrine of 
a hopeful avd progressive immortality. If Dan- 
te had invented his Inferno, no one in his time 
would have believed in him or it. To say, there- 
fore, that painters were influenced by Dante be- 
cause they painted the Inferno, is a most insuffi- 
cient reasoning; and our author’s dictum is one 
which could not occur to an art critic pure and 
simple—it borrows reasons from literature, 
which are always fallacious. 

It is a refinement of critical acumen which 
makes Ghiberti’s work so superior to that of other 
sculptors in his vein. As decorative ensemble, 
no doubt they are the most remarkable of their 
kind in existence, and Michael Angelo’s hyper- 
bolical commendation has done as much for 
them as their real merits; but as sculptor and in 
statuary he may easily be overrated, and, in fact, 
it seems to us that the very limitations of his ge- 
nius were the cause of his remarkable success in 
what must, after all, be accepted as a secondary 
work of sculpture. 

It seems to us unfortunate that Mr. Perkins 
had not (if he has not) written his work in Eng- 
lish, because his French does not compensate for 
his native language: it reads heavily. But, to 
cease fault-finding, which is the reviewer's chief 
business, we must render complete homage to the 
thoroughness of the work done by Mr. Perkins 
in the collation and weaving into one cf the 
mosc interesting of art biographies the materials 
for Ghiberti’s life. The publisher’s part is ill 
done—the illustrations are in the worst vein of 
process work, and most unworthy the book or 
any illnstrated book in this day of perfected pro- 
cesses. An American publisher of good standing 
would be ashamed to furnish so important a book 
with a so poor artistic outfit. 








SOME RECENT WORKS ON ETYMOLOGY. 


Précis de Grammaire historique de la langue 
francaise. Par Ferdinand Brunot. Paris: G. 


Masson; New York: F. W. Christern. 1887. 
Pp. 692. 

Dictionnaire ¢étymologique. Par L. Pourret. 
Paris: A. Fourant; New York: F. W. Chris 


tern, 1886, Pp. 520. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the French Lan- 
quage. By A. Brachet, translated by G. W. 
Kitchin. ‘Sd edition. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: Macmillan & Co, 1882, 


Pp. 407. 
The Life of Words as the Symbols of Ideas. By 
Arstne Darmesteter. London: Kegan Paul, 


Trench & Co. Pp. 173. 
M. Brunot’s ‘Grammaire historique’ is much 
more ambitious than the analogous work pub- 
lished by M. Brachet twenty years ago. As the 
latter and his able translator, Mr. Kitchin, have 
not kept the older publication up to the require- 
ments of modern science, it is natural that it 
should be superseded and surpassed. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the time has even 
now come when a complete French historical 
grammar can be written. There is as yet too 
little unanimity among the specialists of this 
branch of learning. The simplest forms give rise 
to too many contradictory statements. A single 
example may serve to show how much uncertain- 
ty yet exists in regard to the derivation of the 
commonest words, It is not necessary to look in 
very old French grammars to find the word out, 
yes, exnlained as being the past participle of the 
verb ouir, to hear. Then came the more logical 
and bistorical explanation, which accounts for 
the old form of the word, oi/, deriving it from 
hoc ilind, This is probably accepted now by 99 
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per cent. of those who, without being specially 
etymologists, have generally correct ideas on 
French derivations. But of very late years the 
learned in phonetic changes have proved by ana- 
logy that the words hoc illud could never have 
given oi/, but only oé/, so that one of them pro- 
poses as a solution the words hoc illic as the ori- 
ginal of oi/. This etymology, for reasons which 
it would be pedantic to develop here, satisfies al] 
the laws of letter changes from Latin to French. 
M. Clédat, in his ‘Grammaire ¢]émentaire de la 
vieille langue francaise,’ already noticed in the 
Nation, rather shirks the question, although 
lately, in his edition of the ‘Song of Roland,’ he 
proposes o (Lat. hoc) and the personal pronoun 
il, In this M. Brunot follows nim; so that, ac- 
cording to him, the answers to the questions, 
‘Do you go?” ** Does he go‘” would have been 
o je and o il, as the answer to **Do we go?” 
would have been o nous; o il taking later the 
place of all the other forms, Hence, in view of 
all these newly discovered ‘‘ belles choses,” the 
professional etymologist must feel like exclaim- 
ing with Moliére’s Madelon : ‘‘ Si lon ignore ces 
choses, je ne donnerais pas un clou de tout l’es- 
prit qu’on peut avoir.” 

M. Brunot is familiar with the latest researches, 
though in this elementary book he wisely gives 
ouly the results. After avery clear chapter on 
the general history of the French language, he 
devotes ninety pages to the now all-important 
branch, phonetics, But the main portion of the 
work is occupied with the forms and the syntax 
of the language. As to the syntax, scarcely any- 
thing good is to be found in former elementary 
historical grammars. M. Brunot has tried to do 
more than his predecessors, and in many cases 
has succeeded. The comparatively full treat- 
ment of ihe moods and tenses is especially to be 
noted. The book has a very complete table of 
contents, which, however, does not quite make 
up for the absence of an index. 

The long sub-title of M. L. Pourret’s work will 
do more than any analysis to give an idea of the 
author’s intentions : ‘‘ Vocabulaire des racines et 
des dérivés de la langue francaise, précédé de 
notions générales sur l’étymologie et la dériva- 
tion, & usage de tous les établissements d’in- 
struction.” This promises much, but the execu- 
tion is not equal tothe promise. The etymolo- 
gies given are often more confusing than instruc- 
tive, since they are seldom explained. The book 
is a typographical curiosity, being printed in 
two colors, red and black. The black is for the 
French words and the etymologies attributed to 
them ; the red for the primitives, which are 
given mixed in with the French words, just as 
they come, in alphabetical order. Thus, after 
fétu, in black, we have in red *‘ Fetwa, ARABE: 
fetfa,” which might be puzzling even to pupils 
who had gone beyond the ¢tablissements d’édu- 
cation. Thus, again, in one column, besides the 
French words, we find: hedera, Latin ; hedjra, 
Arabic ; hedra, Greek: heester, Flemish ; hei, 
Dutch ; heigero, Old-High German ; heis, Greek; 
etc. The author bas evidently taken great pains 
to obtain a very meagre result. 

The ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ of M. Brachet, 
translated by Mr. Kitchin, received a long no- 
tice in the Nation when the first edition ap- 
peared in 1873. The second edition, in 1878, was 
a very great improvement on the first. The 
third edition does not differ materially from the 
second, It is but fair, in a notice of works on 
French etymologies, to recall this excellent book, 
one of the best printed by the Oxford Clarendon 
Press (New York: Macmillan). The ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, as improved by the trans- 
lator is far superior to the original work of M. 
Brachet, of which a very large number of edi- 
tions have been issued with no material changes, 
though many are needed, 





There has long been a promise of a French dic- 
tionary by MM. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld. In 
this we may expect, judging from the previous 
works of the authors, not only a careful presenta- 
tion of the derivations, but also a logical classifi- 
cation of the meanings in the order of their de- 
velopment. The Dictionary is announced as in 
the press in the last work of M. Darmesteter, 
‘The Life of Words as the Symbols of Ideas.’ 
The author delivered in London last year a short 
course of lectures which have been translated 
from the manuscript, as they have not yet been 
published in French. He says modestly in his 
preface that his book deals “‘ almost exclusively ” 
with that language. This is true as to the selec- 
tion of examples only, for, while not addressing 
specialists, he touches with a light and graceful 
hand upon the very deepest general questions. 
His little book is very suggestive. Linguistic 
points thus treated, thus artistically presented 
and classed, may excite interest in the daintiest 
of readers. There are scattered throughout tne 
work pages of exquisite beauty. Whereall is so 
logically connected, it is difficult to quote, buta 
passage like the following may serve to indicate 
the general tone, where examples and diagrams 
are not made to teach the necessary lesson: 

‘*A whole world of vague impressions, of in- 
distinct sensations, live in the unconscious depths 
of our own thoughts, a sort of obscure dream 
which each of us carries in him. But words, 
rough interpreters of these inner worlds, allow 
only an infinitely small part of them to appear 
externally, those which are the most apparent 
and the most easily seized, and these are received 
by the listener, who in his turn gives to them the 
various fugitive and sbifting aspects with which 
the basis of his own imagination furnishes him. 
. . . Thus each of us bears about with hima 
world of ideas and thoughts which remain in the 
subjective state, and which he is almost power- 
less to convey to others.” 

It would be misleading not to state that a great 
portion of the book is made up of examples often 
repeated. It deals less with general assertions 
than with a few (never exhaustive) details. The 
translation reads well, though fault might be 
found with the renderings of a few idioms. Thus: 
Triste comme un bonnet de nuit sans coiffe is 
rendered, ‘‘As melancholy as a nightcap without 
atassel.” Now, coiffe never meant tassel, and as 
sans coiffe (now always omitted) is what explains 
the queer expression friste comme un bonnet de 
nuit, the translator’s version is misleading. The 
pbrase may be found explained in Littré under 
coiffe. In conclusion it may be said that the im- 
pression left by M. Darmesteter’s ‘ Life of Words’ 
is that language is eminently a living organism, 
subject to the same laws as all organic life. If 
those who are trying to fetter thought in Vola- 
puk or other conventional strait-jackets would 
but understand this, they might see the futility 
of their efforts. 

‘ Le Démonstratif ILLE et le Relatif Qui en ro- 
man’ (Paris, Vieweg) is a short essay by M. Dar- 
mesteter, in which he clearly and learnedly estab- 
lishes the fact that the hitherto unsatisfactorily 
explained French lui was formed by analogy un- 
der the influence of the relative cui. 








THE LATEST YEAR BOOKS. 


Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the 
Third. Years 13 and 14. Edited and trans- 
lated by Luxe Owen Pike, M.A., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, author of ‘A History of 
Crime in England.’ London: Longmans & 
Co. 1886, 


A YEAR and a half ago we gave some account of 
the translated new Year Books of the twelfth and 
thirteenth of Edward IIL., then lately published 
under the editorship of Mr. L. O. Pike. The gap 
in the old black-letter volumes, between the tenth 
and seventeenth years, is’ now still further re 
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duced. Another volume has appeared, contair- 
ing the reports of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of the same king, beginning with the Mi- 
enaelmas (October-November) term of 1559, and 
ending with the next or Hilary term (January- 
February), 1359-1540. Edward's regnal year be- 
gan with January 25. This volume its marked by 
the same excellent qualities that characterized 
the last one—the same comparison of various 
texts (more than seven in the case of this vo 
lume), the same occasicnal reproduction of a se- 
cond report, and especially by the same care*ul 
collation with the original records, ‘* Not only,” 
says the editor, * are the references to the records 
in the present volume more numerous (than in 
the last one], but they must very nearly exhaust 
the possibilities of identification.” No one who 
has not inspected the great and almost unsearch- 
able bulk of these records cau justly tell “hat 
labor this has involved oa the part of the eJitor; 
it is very great. One fact we are glad to lexin— 
that the Year Books have reported nearly all of 
the most important cases: ‘* The Year Books are, 
in fact, to those who know how to use them, the 
most perfect guides to almost all that is most 
important in the rolls.” 

The editor confirms, by all he says and does, the 
opinion, which is growing in this country, no less 
thao in England, that the old printed Year Books 
should bereédited. Itis gratifying to learn, from 
various sources, that this important task is likely 
to be undertaken before long. The idle and shal- 
jow opinion that the Year Books are obsolete and 
useless, is fast passing a‘vay. To legal students 
who would be thoroughly grounded, they are in- 
valuable; and it is certain that a new, translated, 
and thoroughly edited set of the old Year Books, 
with all gaps supplied and the text brought into 
relation with the records and with the newly 
printed volumes, will be heartily welcomed by 
many persons on this side of the water, no less 
than on the other. There can be no doubt that 
in such scholars as Mr. Pike and Mr. Maitland, 
England has men that are fit for the task. 

In this volume, as in the last, there is interest- 
ivg matter touching the early infiltration of 
equitable principles into the common-law courts; 
especially in the case of Staunton vs, Staunton 
and wife (pp. lv-37), and Uppecote’s case (pp. 
83-98), and in the editor’s comments on these 
cases at pp. xxxvi-xlvi. He remarks upon the 
uviformity given to the administration of justice 
by the constant supervision of the King in Coun- 
cul; and by the fact that a case brought in a com- 
mon-law court might be carried inte the Chan- 
cery at almost any stage. The system was 


“tbat of proceeding by established forms so 
long as they sufficed, and of assistance from 
the authority to which they originally owed 


their existence where thev sufficed uo long 
er. . . . The unity of principle which is 
thus discernible may perbs;s afford some 


assistance towards the comprehen-ion of a 
very remarkable observation made by Stonore 
[C J. of the Com. Pleas] in Uppecote’s case. He 
said . . . :*Wesee,on the one hand, that, 
a-cording to good conscience and the law of 
God, it would be contrary co what is right (or 
reasonable), it the plaintiff ~peaks the trutn, that 
by such a fine which is void be should be disin- 
herited; and on the other hand, it is a strong 
mea-ure, having regard to the law of the Jand, 
to take an averment «bich may anouul the fine; 
wherefore we wish well to consider it.’ The 
point in dispute was, like that in Scaunton’s case, 
the admissibility or otherwise of an averment re 
lating to a five, and one which presented an un- 
foreseen difficu'ty. It is not impos-ible that 
Stonore’s hesitatior may bave been caused in 
part by the decision of the Counct! in Staunton’s 
case [n both cases he was clearly of opimion 
(though in Staunton’s case the Council decided 
otherwise) that the averment was inadmissible in 
law; but in Uppecote’s case be thought that in 
copscience or equitv it should be admitted. It is 
not certain that he bad anv intention of applving 
the principles of conscience or equity in the 
Court of Common Pleas, but he may have 





thought that if this point were taken before the 
Council which listened to appeals for justice 
‘pur dieu’ (made as tor God's sake), the decision 
might be the same as in Staunton's case, and be 
may have taken time to consider whether he would 
tollow that deci-ion as one which did substantial 
— ‘e, or act on bis own opinion as to the strict 
aw 


The learned reader will recall other cases in 
the Yeur Books that illustrate the same to 
pic, e. g..acase in Y. B. 39 Ed. 3 SS. A, 
in <trictness the plaintiff was entitled to judg 
ment, but the court 


where 
suspe ‘ted some practice on 
the plaintiff's part aod made an examination of 
the defendants, which tended to contirm their 
suspicions. The plaintiff iosisted upon bis right 
to judgment, but the Chief Justice refuse], say 
ing: 

* The manner in which it is done is suspicious 
and * vicious,’ and in a hike case of Giles Blaket it 
was spoken cf (var/e) in Parliament, and we were 
directed that when any such case came before us 
and we ceuld see any vitiosite, we were not to 
proceed to judgment without good advisement; 
car ul soit malveis ensamp/e, Wherefore sue to 
the Council: and as they wish that we should do 
we will do; and otherwise we will do nothing in 
this case.” 

Mr. F.ke bas interesting remarks and sugges 
tions on the puzzling topics of the secta and the 
early jury, and the way in which witnesses may 
have been used with the jury. “ Upon the 
whole,” he says, *‘ it seems a reasonable inference 
that at the period of the reports in the present 
volumes there had not come into existence any 
trial by jury in the modern sense, any hearing by 
the jury of oral evidence given in court upon 
oath asa preliminary to their verdict.” In the 
note on p. liii there is an error in the citation 
of the important case of Y. B. 17 Ed 3. 4. 
pl. 14: both year and page are wrongly given 
The editor's interesting speculations as to the 
custom of inserting in counts and de-larations 
the names of witnesses who were never examined, 
might perbaps be i!lustrated by the practice, of 
which there are traces in the Year Books, of men 
tionipg in the counsel's address to the jury the 
names of witnesses who were not examined. 

In these Year Books, as in others, there are 
matters of a more general interest. The ecitor 
remarks upon the replication, in a certain action 
of Waste, that whitetborn 1s a tree upon which 
a graft caw be made: ** There is not, from a mo- 
dern point of view, anything very remarkable in 
the statement, as it is well known that the white- 
thorn is used for grafting purposes. But it 1s 
not by any means so well known that fruit was 
cultivated with so much skill in the first half of 
the fourteenth century.” Th 
surpames 1s another subject hich 

In the case of the Abbot of GlAst 
vs. Sir Richard Pyke, it is said: ‘‘.dem 


early history of 
is lustrated 
bere. nbary 
Ricar 
dus et Thomas Richardshey ward Pyke atta -niati 
fuerunt ad respondendum.” The editor adds: “It 
‘sary to say that ‘Thomas Richards 
heyward Pyke’ is not an 


is hardly ve 
instanve in which two 
baptismal names stand before a surname. 

It mav pot, perhaps, 
this Th bad no Thomas 
Richardshey ward Pvke is, however, in a!l proba 


be equally apparent that 


mas surpame at all 
bilitv, oniv an idiomatic expre:sion which might 
be rendered in modern English. Thomas, the 
bavyward of Hichard Pyke. This is not a mere 
conjecture, but an inference founded on many 
simiuar instances. The custom prevailed 
throughout the length and breadth of the land ” 
Another instance is given from the record of a 
case in this volume, and two more from certain 
Durbam records:—Edward, servant of Joan de 
Chiltern appears as Edward Jonesservant of 
Chiltern; William, servant of William Latster 
of Gateshead, as William Williawservant Litster 
of Gateshead; and Nicholas, servant of Robert 
of the Wogbes, as Nicholas Robertservant of the 
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Woghes. ‘The only reasonable explanation of 
the formula seems to be that at a 
family very fixed, 
even throughout the whole of the tigber ranks, 
persons in the lowest ranks bad n> 
and po surnames of their own at al! 

Mr. preface, 
August last, that the material ‘is in 


State of preparation as far as the end of 


tithe when 
names were not definitely 
faunly Dames 
Pike announces in his dated in 
a forward 
(tw s1.x- 
teenth year of the reign.” We t 
fore, 


scholarly and thoroughly good work 


thay hogs, ‘Te 


to see before loog another volutme of bie 


THAYER’S GREEK ENGLISH LEXICON 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

A Greek-knalish Lericon of the New Testament: 

Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testa. 

menti, Translated, Revised, and Enlarged by 


being Grimi's 
Joseph Henry Tuaver, DD, Professor in the 
Divimty School of Harvard University 
per & Bros, 


Har- 


THe long-expected appearance of this bwk is 
matter of special rejotcing, not only to theoi ogi 
cal students and all ministers who use the Greek 
Testament as they ought, but to any other persone 
who have a fair general knowleige of the Jan- 
guage, and would like to make careful reading of 
the New Testament in the ortginal, Dr 
son's Lexicon was a useful book, bat 


factory. Edward 


Robin 
thever satisa- 
Robinson was the creator of 
modern Bivlical geograpoy, and im that depart. 
ment a great honerto American scholarship. But 
he had no special talent 
and 


German works on which his was based 


for philological work, 


his lexicon is uns™entific. Moreover. the 
wrre far 
inferior to that of Grimm, now 


greatly improved by Dr 


translated and 
first 


in TSés, 


Thaver, From the 
appearance of Grimm's bovk (completed 
with a second edition in INTD, its creat superort- 
tv was rec) 
We 


who at once 


gnizet by scholars in ail countries, 


know of an American theotegical teacher 

thro# away Ro- 

nin the Latin, though the 

do that with 

delightful facilty, and will no doubt distinctly 
prefer the English, 

Robinson 


In 


ta le bis student« 
binson and use Grim 


average American student does no 


\whose second edition appeared 18 
rds and forms found in the 
Hahn, a now forgotten fol 
lower of Griesbach. We are sll far from having 
nzle standard for the Greek text 
wisely gave whatever was in th: 
the 


gave only the w 
Greek Testament of 
anv 8 Grimm 
Textus 
additional words and 
in Griesbach, in Lachmann, or in 
adie? every 
in Westeott 


uliogs; so 


Ser alled 
Receptus, with all 
found 


lischendorf: 


forms 


Thaver bas now word 


or form found in Tregelles or 


and 
Hort, even tne marginal 1 what 


ever Greek Testament 


that 
yn will 
We were at first inclined 
to regret that Dr. Tnayer did not f 
ample of Robinson and of Grimm in const: ucting 


is read, this Lexie 
meet the reader's wants 


llow the ex- 


an independent work on the basis of a predeces- 
sor. This would have been more convenient and 
agreeable to beginners and to the majority of ge- 
neral readers, But 


such generally recognized preéminence that scho- 


Grimm's book has attained 
lars would have been constantis desirous of know- 
ing *hether hix view was precisely the same as 
that in the American work. Upon the 
whole, therefore, we are satisfied tbat Dr. Thay- 
er has pursued the wisest course. 


given 


He translates 
Grimm througbout. putting in square brackets 
his own additions and intimations of dissent. We 
think these aduitions are of such extent ana value 
ai to warrant its being called Thayer's Lexicon, 
The translation itself is remarkably good. A 
German eriter’s Latin is apt to retain in some 
mensure the Teutonic lack of lucidity, and a 
translation of it into idiomatic, clear, and agreea- 
ble Enghsh is really not a very easy task; but 
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Dr. Thayer had already disciplined and exhibit- 
ed his skill by translating from the German the 
great works of Winer and Buttmann on New Tes- 
tament Greek Grammar. He of course does 
not here content himself with rendering Grimm’s 
Lativ definitions into English. for, besides other 
considerations, a good many Greek words or uses 
of words can be more exactly paralleled in Eng- 
lish than in Latin. 

The additions consist in large measure of re- 
ferences to recent works 1n every department, in- 
cluding lexicons, grammars, and commentaries, 
Bible dictionaries, and articles in leading periodi- 
cals, and records of learned societies of Germany, 
England, and America. These references have 
been prepared with great labor, and, so far as we 
can judge, with wise discrimination. They will 
be of great use to students having access to large 
theological libraries, and many of them can be 
turned to account by the better furnished pas- 
tors. The views o. the writers referred to are 
sometimes summarily stated, and it is often inti- 
mated that they do not agree with Grimm. One 
wishes tbat the substance of the corrective or ad- 
ditional matter from these authorities covld have 
been more generally given, however briefly, for 
the sake of the numerous ministers who do not 
possess, or have not time to consult, the books to 
which reference is made. Yet it was probably 
seen that this would too greatly enlarge the 
work, and that it would be difficult to present 
opinions contrary to those of Grimm without 
frequently undertaking to decide between them, 
which would have produced confusion. Dr. 
Thayer has modestly shrunk from putting for- 
ward his own opinions, and even where he un- 
questionably dissents strongly from Grimm, he 
is usually content to say, ‘‘ Others think,” etc. It 
is certainly graceful to make a lexicon so far as 
possible impersonal, and many are very anxious 
to rely on such a work as an impartial authority. 
They know that a commentary gives only the 
views of its author; but they wish to think other- 
wise as to a grammar or lexicon of the original 
language. Yet, after all, nosuch work can free 
itself from the personal prepossessions of those 
who construct it. As Addison Alexander once 
casually said of Robinson, ‘‘a lexicon is only a 
commentary in alphabetical order.” Dr, Thayer 
has recognized this fact in bis preface, and in de- 
fining terms, or particular uses, concerning which 
there 1s a difference of doctrinal opinion, he has 
usually referred to leading treatises on both siles. 
His breadth of view and studious fairness are evi- 
dent at all points. It is probably through inad- 
vertence that he has sometimes failed to intimate 
dissent wbere Grimm, in dealing with a case of 
‘*discrepancy” between two Gospels, has re- 
marked, as a matter of course, that one or the 
other is in error, without hinting at the possi- 
bility of reconciliation. 

A notable and readily helpful class of addi- 
tions consists in the discussion of groups of syno- 
pnyms. Here tke editor, of course, frequently 
draws upon Trench and the recent elaborate 
work of Schmidt; and he gives a number of 
choice bits from the commentaries of Bishop 
Lightfoot. His own statements are very dis- 
criminating and carefully guarded. The com- 
mon vice of writers on synonyms in apy lan- 
guage is that they make their distinctions sharp- 
er, and push them more consistently through the 
entire use, than facts will warrant. Grimm’s 
etymologies were somewhat meagre, and occa- 
sionally quite erroneous, his talents or attain- 
ments not seeming to lie in that direction. Thayer 
has here also made valuable additions, with re- 
ferences to recent German works of great impor- 
tance. 

We observe fewer additions to the discussion 
of particles than to that of nouns and verbs, 

Grimm is especially full and complete in these 


words 





portions of his work, and here not so much has 
been added by recent specialists. It is not clear 
whether Dr. Thayer himself takes less interest in 
the study of particles than in other departments 
of lexicography. 

Great pains have been taken to make use of 
the recent remarkable progress in Semitic stu- 
dies, wherever light 1s thus thrown upon the use 
of words in the New Testament. 

The appendix to the American work is a very 
important feature, both for advanced students 
and for beginners. The copious list of forms of 
verbs will not only help the tyro, but will relieve 
some good Greek scholars, when they first begin 
to read Westcott and Hort and are puzzled by 
unfamiliar inflectional forms or peculiarities of 
orthography. The other hsts will furnish im- 
portant help to advanced students, and are evi- 
dently the fruit of unstinted labor. They com- 
prise (1) Greek words in the New Testament 
which are not found in general Greek use till 
after the time of Aristotle ; (2) words borrowed 
from Hebrew, Latin, etc.; (5) words and signifi- 
cations found only in the New Testament ; (4) 
peculiar to individual New-Testament 
writers. Here careful attention has been given 
to differences of text, as found in leading criti- 
cal editions. 

The book is admirably printed. In a pretty 
careful examination, and some daily use, we 
have stumbled upon noerror of the press ; and 
the well-known difficulty of attaining accuracy 
in proof-reading is in such a work raised to the 
second power. Some junior students will proba 
bly wish the publishers had printed in closer lines 
and on thinner paper, so as to rival the German 
edition in cheapness ; b’.t the cost would not thus 
have been greatly diminished to them, and their 
eyesight will in all probability begin to fail be- 
fore this excellent work is superseded. 

Having referred at the outset to readers of the 
Greek Testament who are not ministers, it may 
be well that we should add a word concerning 
the present choice of editions. Such as prefer 
the Textus Receptus may get either Scrivener’s 
Greek Testament, which gives the text of Ste- 
phens, and at the bottom of the page the princi- 
pal differences of reading presented by several 
leading critical editions: or Scrivener’s other 
edition, which attempts to give the precise Greek 
text followed by King James’s translators, and 
indicates the departures from this made by the 
recent Anglo-American revision. Those who sym- 
pathize with progress in this respect will, in our 
judgment, make a great mistake if they choose 
anv edition of Tischendorf, whose apparatus of 
text-criticism is unrivalled, but whose unsound 
and vacillating judgment has led to the produc- 
tion of a text that is highiv inconsistent and 
in every way unsatisfactory. It is far better to 
take Westcott and Hort, whose text alone may 
now be had in very cheap editions. Some of 
their particular decisions will doubtless be cor- 
rected by future progress, but the work is con- 
structed on a scientific method, and as a whole 
is very good. It is pleasant to observe that the 
text offered by the most progressive and fearless 
criticism leaves the doctrinal, ecclesiastical, and 
ethical teachings of the New Testament substan- 
tially unaltered. Some readers migbt prefer 
Palmer’s Greek Testament, which presents the 
text followed in the recent revision ; this text, 
we think, is nearly always right in so far as it 
departs from the Textus Receptus, but ought to 
go further still. 


Modern Idols. Studies in Biography and Criti- 


cism. By William Henry Tnorne. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1887. 
Mr. THORNE is a very honest critic. He has vold 


bis readers just what he thinks about Arnold, 





Browning, Ole Bull, Burns, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, and George Sand; and the virtue of frank- © 
ness in this case involved, one would ttink, that 
of courage. He is a man interested in poetry, 
but not in Arnold’s—whose career therein he 
thus summarizes from start to finish: ‘‘ Like most 
English schoolboys of refined feelings and lofty 
aspirations, he began early to scribble verses,and 
the fact that in his twenty-first year he won the 
Newdiga-e prize for his poem on Cromwell led 
him to waste a great many of his earlier years in 
writing what is called poetry. It 1s per- 
fectly useless for his over zealous admirers to 
laud the work which, as poetry, is destined to be 
very short-lived.” It is not the truth but the 
courage of this view which is worth remarking. 
We cannot resist the temptation to continue the 
quotation in order that Mr. Thorne may stand 
exactly on the merits of his own words. He goes 
on: ‘Mr. Arnold’s own definition of poetry is, 
that it deals with and describes actions; the 
greater and nobler the actions, so much better 
the texts of the poems. If Shakesneare, or Goethe, 
or Tennyson, had defined poetry, any one of 
them would have said that it had to do with im- 
pulses. feelings, spirituality, angels’ and demons 
wings, and such voices of nature as are heard by’ 
poets alone.” The fine audacity with which he here 
contradicts a greater than Arnold is perhaps less 
striking than the happy self-confidence with which 
he informs us what ‘‘any one of them” would 
have replied if he were respectfully interrogated. 
Pray, did Shakspere and Goethe never actually 
define the art in language of their own? and can 
these ‘‘ angels’ and demons’ wings” be fairly re- 
garded as a felicitous paraphrase of their re- 
marks? But, possibly, Mr. Thorne did not mean 
to include drama asa part of poetry, for we no- 
tice he says later that ‘‘ Robert Browning was 
never made to wear or jingle the adornments of 
‘cap and bells,’” and seems to think writing for 
the stage a poor business for a modern man. 

Next to the boldness of this writer, his distia- 
guishing trait is the excellence of his moral 
views. He approaches poetry through his moral 
fervor, and does really get into some contact 
with it on that side; but it is inthe region of 
prose, particularly in biography, that his right- 
eousness glows most fiercely. He does not make 
the mistake of rendering judgment—that he leaves 
to the proper authority ; he admits that ‘the 
world is not all conscience and justice and se- 
verity, any more than it is all mugwump, dandy, 
dallying, and clown”; and he is willing to wait 
for the everlasting bonfire, as Shakspere calls it, 
to abolish the latter half of his antithesis. He is, 
however, especially sound on the doctrine of mar- 
riage: and, while he exclaims against condemna- 
tion, yet the proceedings of George Eliot and 
George Sand were so flagrant that he cannot get 
them out of his mind, and his refraining from 
judgment upon them strikes one as a good deal 
like that mode of savage torture which consis‘s 
in seeing how nigh one can shoot without hit- 
ting, or how small a bit of flesh he can chip off 
the victim. George Sand is, in fact, a name of 
Babylon to him, and he rejoices in the exactness 
of that symbolic picture of her which the fa- 
thers showed the youthful Renan, as a woman in 
black trampling on the cross. Burns is treated 
with more of imagination, but the pit is conve- 
niently near at hand. This irrepressible convi:- 
tion of the universality and irresistibility of the 
moral law, which pervades the book, shows traces 
in its peculiar mental and linguistic form of Car- 
lylese origin, and consequently one is no‘ sur- 
prised to find Carlyle more highly lauded than 
the rest ; but this partiality does not extend to 
his wife, of whom it is declared: ‘* Throughout 
ber earlier and later letters it is plain that Mrs. 
Carlyle was seldom her best—that is, her most 
agreeable and attractive—in her husband’s pre- 
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sence”! The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that the author is delightfully intrepid, and a sou 
of orthodox morality, and is gifted with other ex- 
cellences of character. But character, though a 
much more precious thing, is not culture; and 
hence, willingly as one recognizes the author's 
strong interest in letters and in rizhteousness, 
his faithfulness and ability in compiling facts in 
a reviewer's wav, and his altogether worthy 
aims, nevertheless more cannot be said in con- 
science than that he is an honest critic. 





Edmund Gosse, M.A. 
D. Appleton & Co, 


(Enghsh 
I2mo, pp. 


Raleigh. By 
Worthies. } 
284. 1886. 

THE life of Sir Walter Raleigh has been so tho- 

roughly investigated and so often written that 

any new biographer must find himself embar- 
rassed, at once by the abundance of materials 
and by the difficulty of saying anything new 
about him. Mr. Gosse has, however, the advan- 
tage that the new materials brought to light in 

1868 by Mr. Edwards and Mr. St. John have 

never before been collated and embodied in a 

biography of a popular character. He has, 

moreover, chosen to confine himself to the per- 
sunal career of his hero, ‘‘ disengaged from the 
general history of his time.” What might ap- 
pear, therefore, a superfluous task, in the face of 
so many books professing to cover the same 
ground, is a welcome addition to our libraries. 
The story of Raleigh’s life is told by Mr. Gosse 
with great fulness and sobriety, and in a very in- 
teresting way. To illustrate his point of view, 
we will give a passage in relation to Raleigh as 
a discoverer (p. 76) : 


‘It has been customary of late, in reaction 
against the defamation of Raleigh in the eigh- 
teenth century, to protest that gold was not his 
chief aim in the Guiana enterprise, but that his 
main wish, under cover of the search for gold, 
was to form a South American colony for Eng- 
land, and to open out the west to general com- 
merce. With every wish to hold this view, I am 
unable to do so in the face of the existing evi- 
dence. More humane, more intelligent than any 
of the adventurers who had preceded him, it yet 
does not seem that Raleigh was less insanely bit- 
ten with the gold fever than any of them. He 
saw the fleets of Spain return to Europe year 
after year laden with precious metals from Mexi 
co, and he exaggerated, as all men of his age did, 
the power of this tide of gold. He conceived that 
no one would stem the dangerous influence of 
Spain until the stream of wealth was diverted or 
divided. He says in the most direct language 
that it is not the trade of Spain, her export of 
wines and Seville oranges and other legitimate 
produce, that threatens shipwreck to us all: ‘it 
is his Indian gold that endangereth and disturb- 
eth all the nations of Europe : it purchaseth in- 
telligence, creepeth into councils, and setteth 
bound loyalty at liberty in the greatest monar- 
chies of Europe.’ In Raleigh's exploration of 
Guiana, his steadfast hope, the hope which led 
him patiently through so many hardships, was 
that he might secure for Elizabeth a vast auri- 
ferous colony, the proceeds of which might rival 
the revenues of Mexico and Peru. But we must 
not make the mistake of supposing him to bave 
been so wise before his time as to perceive that 
the real wealth which might paralyze a seltish 
power like that of Spain, would consist in the ce 
reals and other products which such a colony 
might learn to export.” 


We will also call attention to the judgment 
upon the ‘ History of the World’ (p. 176), a judg 
ment for which Mr. Gosse is especially qualitied. 





Introduction toa History of the Factory System. 
By E. Whately Cooke Taylor. 
chard Bentley & Sons. 1856. 


London: Ri- 
Svo, pp. 441. 
Mr. CooKE TayYLoR is, we understand, a Gov- 
ernment inspector of factories in England, whose 
attention had been drawn to the rather surpris 
ing fact tnat there exists no adequate account of 
the origin and growth of the factory system. 
He proposed to himself to supply this deficiency. 
but found the obstacles so great, at once in the 








mass of detail to be marshalled, and at the same 
time in the lack of material, that he decided to 
suspend the execution of his original plan, and 
undertake the preliminary task of preparing an 
historical introduction to the subject, leaving it 
to others, or to himself at some future time, to 
fill in the outline here sketched. 
modest preliminary work is small 
amount of difficulty and complication. The 
amount of detail gathered in this volume is very 
great, and we are inclined to think that if the 
author bas erred anywhere, it has been just in 
this respect. The number of facts here gathered, 
and their lack of organic connection with one 
another, sometimes interfere with the consecu 
tive treatment and unity of view which have 
been his aim throughout. 


Even this more 
one of no 


The subject treated is 
notbing less than the history of industrial or 
ganization, and thts bas really made necessary a 
history of industry. Industrial processes, there 
fore, inventions and discoveries, come necessa 
rily within his scope ; and, as trade is inextrica 
bly connected with manufacture, commercial re 
lations have been also treated. 

The preparation for the work has evidently 
been made faithfully and industriously, and the 
references testify to a large range of reading and 
study. The result has, as he says, inevitably 
been in a great degree compilation. We 
however, an absence of any but English au 
thorities ; and in this limitation of materials we 
find an explanation of the most important limita 
tion in the treatment. There is very little in the 
English language upon the history and organiza 
tion of industry during the Middle Ages, and it 
is here that we find the book least satisfactory 
The account of the mediaeval guilds (chiefly from 
Lacroix) and of mediwval commerce is quite in 
adequate. On the other hand, ancient 
and that of the modern centuries are treated very 
fully and well. 

In a book like this the subject of definition is 
of the first importance, and the first chapter is 
devoted to establishing a terminology. This is 
not an easy task, in view of the loose and con 
flicting use of many terms, and here and there 
the discussion labors somewhat from lack of 
clearness. The fault, however, arises trom the 
nature of the subject, and in general the defini 
tions are exceedingly good, while the statements 
of fundamental economical principles are clear 
and sound. ** Manufacture 
modities in excess of local needs, and trade 1s 
their organized dispersion; and in pursuing the 
history of the one we shall generally tind our 
selves on the track of the other” (p WV The 
proper conception of handicraft ts near 


note, 


history 


is the making com 


ly the opposite of the modern conception of man 
ufacture, and the two terms cannot be regarded 
as convertable without a distinct loss to economik 
nomenclature. The one (handicraft 
tem of isclated individual effort, as opposed to 
the other, the system of combined and generally 
mechanically aided production ~ (2 The word 
“factory,” it is said, “‘ will be used all through 
these pages in its popular rather than its histori 


is the svs 


cal or legal sense up to the period of its being de- 
tinal by statute. The early signification of a 
trading establishment will be altogether and 
everywhere excluded, and the later meaning, of 
a place of production, will be at first and every 
where understood. It will be held to be any 
such place of production—that is, any definite 
place where associated industrial production 1s 
carried on, by whaterer means ”™ (p. 36) 

The importance of the book is largely as a con 
tribution towards the solution of the great prob- 
lems of the day: 


‘These problems,” says Mr. Taylor, ‘‘are be- 
coming more pressing as time proceeds, as this 
system strikes its roots deeper, and spreads its 





branches wider, at the expense of elder and less 
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energetic growths; and this while a dase! legi« 
lature is painfully feeling its way among therm 
with half concessions and temporary 
clumsily enough for the most part 
the whole faithful to the high responsihitities of 
tae factory 


eoxpextiont. 


while s om 


its trust, The expansion of 
system into nearly all departments of industrial 
employment in the country has become an a 


ready accomplished fact, Commensurate with 
it has become the desire among the better mind 
ed of the people, including our more thought 
ful legislators, to take precautions that the new 
order of things shall be introduced at the least 
preventable cost: of human health and happiness 
It was not so always, i 
But this benevolent 
checked and hampered, is hable to te diverted 
from its proper course and renaerad nugators 


but such ts the feeling tow 
intention ts af present 


even injurious, by the amazing ran‘ of th 
history and philosophy of the wt ibpewt that 
prevails, Lam anxious tomake a humble begin 
ning towanls a better state of things Preface 


p. ix.) 

This praiseworthy intention has certainly been 
carried out successfully athi th 
quire, with a vast am 
clear notion of the historical relations of this tm 


portant subject 


Exsays. By James Vila Blak { wro: Chas 
H. Kerr & Co Boston: Gex H. Ellis ISS? 

It is not easy to write in a fleld which so different 

authors as Montaigne and Racoon have cultivated,’ 


or, at a further remove, Seneca and Emerson 
To compose moral essays is to invite unlucky 
comaarisons as inevitably as when one attempts 
poetry There is the aame danger, t » stict 
literary efforts as in versifving, thiet the writer 


will fall into mannerisms both of his own and of 


the greater models; and in substance there is 
usually as littie freshness in reflections on Anger 
asin amatory fancies, The exc 
both kinds when there is a genius at work, moral 
and 


Blake is not 9 moral ~enmius; au 


in the one 


poetic in the other 
1 s pages iilus 
trate these perils of the moralisi, which bave just 


Seen alluded to, as likely to beset bis way 
time. He disc 


like cxcerpts from 


Im our 
urses in short articles, which read 


goxd, quiet, caltivated set 
‘onsure, Know 
other 


The thoughts are just 


Vainglory, 
Death 


subjects of the same sort, 


Mons, Upon Choice 


ledge, Patience, and twent,-four 


the temper serious and benevolent, 1 
thick from Epictetus, 
irreproachable 


» quotations 
that 


say of 


hae 
Rochefoucauld, and 


genus; and one has to t 


i 
as of a book of verses, that ites excellent, only it 
fails of distinction 
of the 


seems to be Schefer 


One observes, too, as a sigi 


author's real range, that his beloved poet 


Home Life 


Griswold 


of Great Authors 


Chicago: A. C 


By Hattie Tyng 
McClurg & Co. 
1SS7. 
THis volume contains papers, compiled from the 
proper authorities, upon thirty-three of the moat 
famous authors of this century, living and dead, 
all but four of the number being English or Ame 
rican. The accounts are readable, and substan 
tially accurate, although the writer is not alto 
gether free from the fault of painting fancy pic 
tures of scenes, and filling in with imaginary de 
tails. 
domestic life of genius, but this limit is not very 


The subject is the unfortunate one of tbe 
narrowly observed ; most often we have a con 
densed biography, with special attention given 
to the personal element, in the way of descrip- 
tion, anecdote, and other such 
matters as a skilful collector could gather from 
the plentiful sources of such information. There 
is a noticeable good taste shown 1m dealing with 
those nore intimate portions of the lives of the 
heroes and heroines—the affaires de coeur, With 
Byron, Bulwer, Goethe, Burns, George Sand, to 
mention no others, there was need of some tact 


in statement. The almost undiscriminating for- 


reminiscences, 
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giveness which the author dispenses to these illus- 
trious offenders, is not so agreeable a trait of her 
work. In fact, there is a good deal of weak wor- 
ship in the volume, of a laudation of men apart 
from their genius and their service, which, though 
natural enough, ought to be kept within better 
bounds. Perhaps, too, a more explicit acknow- 
ledgment of obligation to original authorities 
might have been expected. 





The Electric Motor and its Applications. By 
Thomas Commerford Martin and Joseph Wetz- 
ler. New York: W. J. Johnston. 1887. 


As this work is largely made up of articles from 
the £lectrical World? describing, from the invent- 
or’s standpoint in each case, different electrical 
inventions which are competing with each other 
for public favor, it is not strange that it contains 
neither a comparative discussion of the merits of 
these inventions nor a judicial presentation of 
them. The variety of sources drawn upon may 
account for the diversities of literary style exhi- 
bited in the book, and very probably for the 
want of uniform excellence in its illustrations, 
Nevertheless, it will interest both the general 
reader and those who are professionally or other 
wise especiaily concerned with the subject to 
which it relates. 1t describes a large number of 
kinds of electro-motors, applied to various pur- 
poses with what is asserted to be great practical 
success, 
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Fine Arts. 


THE SALMAGUNDI CLUB EXHIBITION. 


THE Salmagundi Club holds a yearly exhibi- 
tion of works in black and white. The ninth ex- 
hibition is now open, in connection with the se- 
cond annual exhibition of the Architectural 
League, at the galleries of the American Art As- 
sociation. The chief interest in the present exhi- 
bition centres in the collection of drawings by E. 
A. Abbey for Guldsmith’s comedy, ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and the drawings by Ken- 
yon Cox for Rossetti’s poem, ‘*The Blessed 
Damozel.” Both of these collections of original 
drawings have already been ou exhibition in 
New York, the one at the Grolier Club, the 
other at Reichard’s gallery. These works of Mr. 
Abbey and Mr. Cox, really important achieve- 
ments in the field of illustrative work, so highly 
appreciated and so well received by the art pub- 
lic in New York, have been noticed at length 
in the columns of the daily press, and 
call for no extended notice here. The exhibi- 
tioa proper of the Salmagundi Club is confined to a 
miscellaneous collection of black and white oils, 
charcoal drawings, etchings, one or two bronzes, 
and some wood-cut proofs. This exhibition is 
far from attaining a high average. Thereis a 
striking dearth of drawings. Black and white 
work in New York seems to be drifting more and 
more in the direction of ‘‘ effects ” in heavy oil 
sketches, and the artists who exhibited at the 
Salmagundi Club’s exhibition seem to rely more 
every year on strong contrasts of crude white 
and solid black masses to make pictures, than on 
any delicacy of line or any attempt to make 
drawings pure and simple. The beauty of pure 
outline or the more substantial quality of well- 
balanced masses of true light and shade is lost 
sight of in the scrambling after noisy effect. In 
the present exhibition there are impossible land- 
scapes and badly-drawn illustrations in oil, A 
few pen-ani-ink drawings are in no way remark- 
able for any real art qualities. They are in the 
main amateurish efforts, that would not even 
make a creditable appearance in the pages of a 
popular magazine with the gain derived from re- 
duction in size. 

The impression made by this exhibition so far as 
the new work is concerned is dreary in the ex- 
treme, for the contemplation of such perfunc- 
tory performances as the majority of the pic- 
tures shown tcis year certainly are, is not cal- 
culated to encourage the champions of the na- 
tive schovl. If we find few good drawings in 
what is ostensibly an exhibition of drawings, 
we are forced to one of two conclusions, 
either that our artists cannot draw, or 
that if we have draughtsmen, they have not 
thought it worth while to send work to the Sal- 
magundi Exhibition. The latter is without doubt 
the correct inference to be drawn from the pre- 
sent exhibition. Leaving out of the question 
Messrs. Abbey and Cox, there is nothing here from 
Smedley, Beckwith, Chase. Dewing, Denman, 
Mowbray, Rice, Hovenden, Reinhart, Blum, U1- 
rich, Blashfield, Brush, Bunker, Montague Flagg, 
Harrison, Simmons, F. Jones, Dannat, Low, Ro- 
binson, Vedder, Sartain, Bridgman, or Sargent. 








We find only among the familiar names in good 
figure work Millet, Wiles, Wyatt EKaton, May- 
nard, Lippincott, Dielman, and Thulstrup. 
Lack of interest in a black-and-white exhibition 
on the part of our best figure painters, or doubts 
as to the utility of such an exhibition, must, in our 
opinion, be the cause of such a weak display in 
this branch of art. 

“The Orphans,” No. 255, is one of the best 
figure compositions in this exhibition. It is by 
Frederick Dielman. The same artist shows an 
excellent ‘‘ Portrait,’ No. 12, a soberly drawn 
study of a gentleman seated at his library table. 
W. H. Lippincott’s ‘* Head,” No. 323, is a clever 
study in charcoal, J. R. Wiles’s ‘‘ A Pose in 
Black,” No. 228, a deftiy-handled wash drawing, 
and G. W. Maynard’s ‘* News,” No. 251, an old 
man reading a newspaper, a good little genre, al- 
though in tone it is too black, are quite worth 
looking at. Wyatt Eaton, in the ‘ Judg- 
ment of Paris,” No. 239, has attempted 
a subject of the most ambitious kind. The 
nude figures are not realistic by any means. 
The drawing leans too much toward an imitation 
of the classic painters in a certain ampleness of 
form that a live painter of the modern school 
would never have thought of trying for; but, de- 
spite some very grave faults, the drawing may be 
commended for its good intention. ‘*A Relay 
on the Old Boston Post Road,” No. 360, is a spirit- 
ed and sufficiently well-drawn illustration by T. 
de Thulstrup. ‘‘ Her Dream,” No. 291, is a suc- 
cessful bit of fantasy, decoratively treated by 
W. V. Birney. ‘“‘A Wet Evening at the 
Thirtieth Street Station,” No. 267, by H. 
W. Ranger, is a good example of what 
may be done in the way of making every- 
day subjects interesting in black ani white, and 
J. R. Wiles’s *‘ A Rainy Day,” No. 259, though 
less important, deserves to be mentioned for the 
same distinguishing merit. 

In landscape, leaving out the multitude of 
‘‘ noisy ” effects 1m oil already alluded to, we find 
some excellent work by Chas. Warren Eaton in bis 
tender ‘‘ Charcoal Study,” No. 68, and ** By the 
Roadside,” No. 35; in B, W. Loomis’s landscape, 
No. 295; ‘‘ A Windy Day,” No. 201, by C. A. Van- 
derhoof; ‘‘ Solitude,” No. 48, by D. Kotz; in the 
naively treated little studies by T. R. Manley, 
Nos. 49, 59, 72, and 320; and in F. Leo Hunter’s 
wash sketches, ‘‘ Fishing Smack,” No, 314, and 
‘*Winter on the Long Island Shore,” No, 109. 

The exhibition of the Architectural League in 
gallery E comprises 189 numbers, including pro- 
jects and designs and a heterogeneous collection 
of sketches and drawings, water-color sketches 
of street scenes in picturesque European towns,, 
colored detail drawings of decorations, such 
as those in the palace of Fontainebleau, and pen 
drawings of furniture. It is not such an exhibi- 
tion as should be made by the Architectural 
League, but it may be that the exhibition as it is 
will prove to be more popular than it would be 
if it were more dignified and professional in cha- 
racter. Excellent technical work is shown 
in ‘* Details from the Ch&teau d’Anet,” No. 
158, by J. W. Wells; real artistic quality 
in Stanford White’s *‘ Sketches of Rouen,” No. 
14, and ‘Sketch for a Piano,” No. 86, by 
John Du Fais. ‘ Foreign Sketches,” No. 162, by 
Walter Cope, are good water-color drawings. 
There are innumerable designs for country 
} ouses, more or less good, but most of them lack- 
ing in the umportant quality of beauty, and some 
eccentric projects for public buildings. 

In gallery C is exhibited a collection of thirty- 
seven Limoges paintings by Charles Volkmar. 
Some of these, such as ‘“‘ The Bronx near Ford- 
bam,” No. 12, are handsome in color, and 
all are effective as wall decorations. It is rather 
doubtful taste, however, to frame these pretty 
plaques in glaring gold. 
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